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The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
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evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 
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of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the eeclesiastical jurisdiction of 
The Universalist Church of America. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY NUMBER 


On the cover we are happy to present Brainard F. Gib- 
bons, new president of The Universalist Church of 
America. 


The editor wrote the story of the Fifty-Fifth Biennial 
General Assembly of The Universalist Church of America. 


Harold S. Latham, retiring after four years as president 
of our national church organization, presented both a 
sobering and encouraging Universalist Balance Sheet in his 
president’s message. 


Levon Seron was both inspiring and practical in his key- 
note address, Religion in Boots. 


Roberts Cummins closed his Superintendent’s Report 
with an analysis of The State of the Church. 


Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, member of the United States 
Delegation to the United Nations, who addressed the 
assembly Saturday night, graciously made available for 
us the text of her brilliant address, World Security—W hat 
Price Cicero? 

Laura 8. Hersey (Mrs. Benjamin) wrote the story of the 
Association of Universalist Women’s biennial convention, 
Universalist Women at Work. 


Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Church of Detroit, Michigan, was the preacher of 
the Assembly Sermon Sunday morning. 4 Religion to 
Meet the Needs of Modern Man is the text of this stirring 


sermon. 


Rosalie A. West, minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Redeemer, Halifax, Nova Scotia, at our request sent 
us her pithy commentary on the asegnnlye in 4 Ray of 
Hope from Portland. 
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Portland Comment 


1) es Portland General Assembly was a whole- 
some good spirited affair that strengthened our 
nity and helped to clarify our common sense of 
urpose. 

This was true of a gathering to which many Uni- 


ersalists looked forward with a feeling of dread. . 


Vhy? No one event or person can be credited with 
his achievement. ‘It was the result of the truly 
common purpose” of many minds and hearts. 

The unfailing good humor, patience, and meticu- 
sus fairness of the moderator helped mightily. 
\ bad tempered moderator could have wrecked the 
essions. The enthusiasm and loyalty of large 
ninded laymen backed up the moderator. The 
estraint of those mighty talkers, the ministers, 
was as noticeable as it was admirable. Dr. Cum- 
nins’ wholehearted plea for breadth of spirit and 
he delegates’ rousing response set the tone of the 
iffair on a high level. 

All these factors distilled into a commor purpose 
hat was an active concern for the integrity, the 
lignity, and the enlarged usefulness of the Univer- 
alist fellowship as a positive instrument of liber- 
lism in this reactionary world. 


A Departmentalized Church 


The bulk of the report of the Committee on Sur- 
vey and Evaluation was adopted. This action 
writes into our basic law the departmentalized 
Board of Trustees under which we have been oper- 
ating provisionally for the past biennium. It 
abolishes the Central Planning Council. Individ- 
zal Board members will front now on be heads of 
various departments. The planning and correlat- 
ing (not inconsiderable) done by the Planning 
Council for several years will now pass to the Board 
of Trustees. How this will work out in practice, 
only the years will disclose. 

The section of the Laws of Fellowship dealing 
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with ordination was referred back to the committee 
for further appraisal. 

This proposed action which was the occasion for 
much controversy and lively apprehension will be 
settled now, we assume, after Universalists in local 
churches have ample opportunity to study the pro- 
posals and the reasons therefore. We do not speak 
dogmatically, but we honestly believe that out of 
the discussion, formal and informal, came an im- 
proved spirit of understanding between Universa- 
lists of widely differing opinions on the subject. 
We do not look forward to this issue as a contin- 
uing bone of contention. 


Federal Union of Universalists and Unitarians 


Whatever the rank and file of Universalists in 
local churches may be thinking or feeling about the 
proposed Federal Union of the overhead bodies of 
Universalism and Unitarianism, certainly their 
duly elected delegates at Portland showed them- 
selves to be enthusiastically for this proposal by 
their record affirmative vote adopting the Joint 
Universalist-Unitarian Report. We had difficulty 
in explaining this vote to the representatives of the 
press. The report submitted to and adopted by 
your delegates provides for another intermediate 
step toward the federal union of these two bodies 
“above the parish level”. Now will come a process 
of careful education in /oca/ churches and a process 
of comprehensive planning and preparation of 
enabling legislation later to be proposed. 

One place where we most firmly believe the rep- 
resentative bodies of doth churches went wrong was 
in changing the voting requirements for adoption 
of further steps in federal union. We, who believe 
in federal union and in its great possibilities for 
strengthening liberalism, are constrained to protest 
this change. In our assembly, the change came in 
the form of an amendment to’ the original report. 
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The first vote requirements called for a majority 
vote of at least seventy-five per cent of the churches of 
both denominations. This requirement was fixed 
after careful consideration of the first joint com- 
mittee. The voting requirement adopted at the 
American Unitarian Association in May and at our 
assembly in Portland asks only that sixty per cent 
of the churches vote, and makes binding on both 
denominations a vote of seventy-five per cent of 
these sixty per cent. Translated into straight 
figures, this means that forty-five point six per cent 
of both denominations could vote federal union. 
The assumption of this whole movement, of course, 
is that we will get a very large majority vote in 
both denominations. If this assumption be valid, 
there is no slightest need to lower the voting ma- 
jority necessary to pass the proposals. If the as- 
sumption be not valid and we have to lower our 
voting majority to pass the proposals, we had better 
drop them right now! For certainly there are 
many and great troubles ahead in two denomina- 
tions of ancient and persistent democratic congre- 
gational polity and practice if we must depend on 
a thin parlimentary majority to bring about any 
kind of union. 

We most earnestly hope there will be a sober 
second thought on this voting procedure, and with- 
out delay. The boards of the two denominations 
could restore the higher voting majority require- 
ments and we believe should so do. ~ In all of this, 
we are more than willing to be proved wrong. We 
invite comment. Because we do believe in federal 
union, we are constrained to speak out on what we 
are sure may be a disastrously wrong turn in the 


® movement. 


Mr. Perkins and The Fellowship Committee 


It is with the deepest regret that we report that 
Fred B. Perkins was not returned to membership 
on the Central Fellowship Committee of the 
church. Somehow, in the flood of extra nomina- 
tions from the floor and the subsequent election, he 
did not receive the necessary number of votes. 
This was an unhappy mistake. Fred B. Perkins 
became chairman of the Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee when the present laws were new and as yet 
few people understood their meaning or implica- 
tions. For years now, we have watched with ad- 
miration and with a growing sense of our indebted- 
ness to Mr. Perkins as he guided his committee of 
laymen and clergy into sound interpretations of 
those laws. His fairness and his judicial skill 
carried us through some very delicate and difficult 
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situations which, without just that fairness ané 
legal wisdom, would surely have resulted in seriou 
damage to the church. This, alas, the delegate 
could not know, for most of the work of the Centra 
Fellowship Committee is unspectacular exacting 
drudgery. Since we have been, not once, but many 
times lined up on the opposite side of lively contro. 
versial questions (when Fred was on the Board) we 
can speak freely without suspicion of special plead. 
ing in this matter. 

We say, thank you, Fred Perkins for a most val. 
uable job well and loyally done for your church 
Thoughtful Universalists everywhere honor yo 
for your splendid contribution to our church ag 
Chairman of the Central Fellowship Committee. 


Alert to the Dangers to Civil and Religious 
iberty 


Of central importance to our health as a liberal 
religious body was the resolution calling for the 
alerting of all Universalists and Universalist 
churches to the grave dangers to civil and religious 
liberty implicit in the hysteria of the day and ex 
plicit in repressive laws and regulations. The dele 
gates meant business when they voted that resolu 
tion. Now it is up to the Education Department, 
The Youth Fellowship, the Women’s Association 
and our newly organized laymen to implement that 
resolve in study and social action in every loca 
Universalist Church. 


ASSEMBLY SIDELIGHTS 


CERTAINLY there is one church in our fellow- 
ship that will get a most thorough report of the 
assembly sessions. The Rev. Warren Lovejoy o 
Westbook, Maine, was on hand at every session 


with his wire recorder. 
* * * * 


THE RESOURCE CENTERS in the basement 
of Congress Square Church were rich in educational 
material and visual stimulation. Prominent among 
these was the lively series of mural posters over the 
Education Department section. These pictures 
made a kind of modern streamlined version of the 
Seven Stages of Man translated into modern 
liberal, educational terms. They were done by our 
spritely godchild, Carolyn Colbert, daughter of the 
Rev. Horton and Lynette Colbert. Good work 
Carol. 4 

oe EOS — 

CONGRESS SQUARE UNIVERSALISTS were 
joined by the Portland Chamber of Commerce in 


The Christian Leader 


aking us welcome and comfortable at the 
ssembly. Especially helpful was the little blue 
icker that facilitated parking visiting Univer- 
iists. Thank you Portland. 

Ke Rie MR 


THE COFFEE AND SNACK BAR, run each 
ay by the ladies of the church, was a happy haven 
f relaxation in the midst of busy sessions. There, 
etween a session with the AP and the local press, 
te sat down and had a cup of coffee with our dis- 
nguished fellow journalist Wallace Powers of the 
Tew York Times. Visiting with Mr. Powers, we 
ot an insight into what it is that keeps a man 
oung and vital through a long life. Said he, “I 
ave two extra curricular activities, the Church 
f the Divine Paternity and Bowdoin College.” 
Yo man could have two better interests to give 


imself to than his church and his Alma Mater. 
* tk * * 


SPEAKING OF THE FOURTH ESTATE, we 
iissed several Universalist laymen who are working 
surnalists from this assembly, particularly Dan 
ilbrecht of Joliet, Ulinois, and Roland Gammon 
f New York. In fact, we had some quite definite, 
hough quite unsinister designs, on Roland by way 
f copy from his facile pen, but he failed to show. 


Ve will get him yet. 
a 2 


THE LILLIPUTIAN LEADER, daily assembly 
vulletin, able edited and published by the Rev. 
Yonald King, was a real service to the delegates. 
Yon could not have done this valuable job without 
he help of his skilled pressman, the Rev. Lt. Com. 
irnest Marble of St. Petersburg, Florida, and Jerry 
Vyman, and, of course, Jean (Torch of UYF) 
Norton, Corrine Petty, and Jackie Corson. 

* * *# 


WE WERE a little shocked by one item in the 
w~L. It read, “Fountain pen lost by June Burns, 
ialf full of turquoise ink.” Better stick to tea and 
offee, June. 


* + # * 


_ FERRY BEACH helped greatly to make the 
ortland Assembly a success from the attendance 
yoint of view. The Beach housed numerous dele- 
sates. Besides it was an excellent parking place 
or young fry while their elders attended sessions. 
ndeed, there were enough down there to run a 
unior assembly. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 


Education 


The program of the Department, while still in a 
fluid and somewhat experimental stage, is designed 
to acquaint Universalists with a total concept of 
education embracing a comprehensive view of life 
and the development aspect of religion. The ideal 
of the Department is to assist in the development 
and growth in religious understanding and creative 
social adjustment of all Universalists interested in 
the educational process from the pre-school child 
through adulthood. That we miss the mark goes 
without saying, but we hdpe in time to more nearly 
approach the ideal. 


Service 


On the basis of the survey of our work at Jordan 
Neighborhood House, made by Mrs. Lynette 
Colbert in May, 1950, we have seen the completion 
of badly needed repairs of the building which 
restores it to full, effective use. We are now pro- 
ceeding toward the more effective employment of 
these physical facilities. 

On the basis of the survey made in Japan by 
Carleton Fisher during September-October, 1950, a 
two-year program of new church construction has 
been launched in that country, a joint Unitarian. 
Universalist program of cooperation with the Japan 
Free Religious Association has been established, 
and working relations have been developed for a 
growing, creative association as between American 
and Japanese Universalists. 

On the basis of the survey made in Germany by 
Gustav Ulrich during the summer of 1950, we are 
now moving from our 4-year program of DP child- 
care to a new and closely related program of co- 
operation with a German welfare agency seeking 
to meet the many needs of German refugees. 


Ministry 


In June of this year, a “Seminar for New Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ was held in Boston under the 
auspices of the Department of Ministry. All 
ministers who had taken pastorates in Universalist 
Churches during the previous year were invited 
to attend and their expenses were paid. Fourteen 
ministers were in attendance and received instruc- 
tion in the workings of the various departments and 
administrative offices of The Universalist Church 
of America. It is expected that this will be an annual 
event for ministers new to our denomination. 
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Fifty-Fifth Biennial Assembly 
The Universalist Church of Americé 


Your General Assembly: 


Adopted the Report of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist Com 
mission on Church Union: 


Amended By-Laws setting up a Departmental organization; 


Adopted without opposition a program budget for education 
service, and administration. 


Not all of the delegates got out of the church before the camera went into action. 


A HEALTHY resurgence of lay leadership and 
lay initiative was an outstanding feature of the 
Fifty-Fifth Biennial General Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America meeting at the 
Congress Square Church, Portland, Maine, August 
29 through September 2. 

The assembly was not only opened by its layman 
president Harold S. Latham; it was later presided 
over by another layman, S. D. Butler of Groton, 
Connecticut. Mr. Butler introduced Levon Seron, 
distinguished mid-west architect and engineer of 
Joliet, Illinois, who delivered the keynote address 
of the gathering. The full text of the address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. Mr. Seron closed 
with an eloquent plea for a seven point concrete 
program of Universalist action including: 1 More 
participation by members in the work of the local 
church. 2 Support of the program of The Univer- 
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salist Church of America and the Unified Appea 
3 Better the lot of the ministers by adequate sal 
aries and respectable pensions. 4 Help the yout 
of our churches. 5 Approve the report of the Co 
mission on Church Union. 6 Participate in the lif 
of the community. 7 Don’t sell Universalism short 
The assembly in its legislative actions followe¢ 
these recommendations to an amazing degree. 
Later in the sessions, another layman, Henr 
Stone of Lynn, Massachusetts, took the lead in the 
enthusiastic adoption of the program budget. 
Finally, this was the first General Assembly ir 
many years at which there was a full scale laymen 
meeting with a widely representative group 
laymen. 
All of this was part of an outward manifestatio 
of a truly inward grace that made the Portlanc 
Assembly vital. That inward grace was a saa 


The Cunayeaes 


nous concern tor the integrity and dignity and 
seater usefulness of the Universalist Church on 
he part of all the delelgates of all shades of opinion. 

This concern was articulate in the well-attended 
3:30 o’clock worship services conducted daily by 
chaplain Robert M. Rice. Most important, the 
‘oncern ripened into commitment to unabated 
iearch for better understanding. Mr. Rice’s wise 
sombination of appeal to good will and the first law 
if learning, all with unspectacular intensity, was a 
inique performance. The delegates to Portland 
will never forget Hosea Ballou’s sage admonition, 
ior will they ever be quite the same again after 
‘epeating it daily in prayerful unison. 

At the opening Wednesday evening session, Pres- 
dent Latham announced the sessional committees. 
Walter Black spoke for the Board of Management 
of the Congress Square Church in welcoming the 
delegates. State Senator Frederick N. Allen, a 
member of the Congress Square Church, brought 
the greetings of the Governor of the State of Maine. 
All ministers received into fellowship during the 
biennium were welcomed by the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr for the Central Fellowship Committee. The 
new ministers present and personally introduced to 
the assembly by Mr. Gehr were: John Cummins, 
Earle W. Dolphin, Mervin C. Helfrich, Robert L’H. 
Miller, Carl J. Westman, John C. Fuller and 


Theodore DeLuca. 
The Thursday Sessions 


President Latham called the morning session to 
order and turned the chair over to Dr. Stanley 
Manning. Mr. Latham then delivered his final 
president’s biennial report. This address was a 
straightforward and challenging presentation of 
Universalist assets and liabilities. Both sobering 
and encouraging, the text of this address appears in 
full in this number. ; 

After the president’s report, the report of the 
Board of Trustees was received and referred to the 
Committee on Official Reports. President Latham 
then called on Dr. Max A. Kapp, who read the 
names of the following Universalist ministers who 
had died during the last biennium: 


Rey. Wenonah S. Abbott, D. D. Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D D. 


Rey. Elliot B. Barber Rev. Henry Clay Ledyard 
Rey. John O. Bennett Rev. F. A. Line 

Rev. Joseph Clare Rev. Thomas Fenwick Lund 
Rev. Minnie O. Colegrove Rev. John F. Mever 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D. D. Rev. ArthuaRohents 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. Rev. Henry R. Rose D D. 


Rev. Verdi Mack Martin Fish Rev. W. H. Skeels 
Rey. Lucy Milton Giles Rey. Demetrius Tillotson 


Ber j eer hacer, D. D. Rev. Anna B. Van Tassell 


Rey. Marguerite Hess Rev. W. B. Watson 
Rey. George Ezra Huntley, D. D. Rev. Paul Weller 
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Of the above, four were active in Universalist 
Churches at the time of their death. 

The following persons formerly in ministerial fel- 
lowship died during this period; the Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, the Rev. George F. Thompson, and 
the Rey. Anna C. M. Tillinghast. 

Dr. Kapp then called the assembly members to 
their feet for a moment of silent prayer in memory 
of these fellow workers. 

The report of the treasurer was presented in 
printed form, followed by the auditor’s report. 
After brief comment, Mr. Bicknell announced that 
he was retiring from the treasurership as soon as his 
successor could be elected. The treasurer’s report 
and the auditor’s report were accepted. 

The Rev. William E. Gardner, Chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration, in pre- 
senting his report, announced and outlined plans 
for promotion of a special gifts program and intro- 
duced Dr. Milton M. McGorrill of Orono, Maine, 
who has accepted appointment on a part-time basis 
for a period of one year during which, as Dr. 
McGorrill said, the groundwork will be laid for this 
project. Mr. Gardner also introduced Mrs. Clara 
Bryant, manager of the new book and church 
school supply service being set up by The Univer- 
salist Church of America at 16 Beacon Street. He 
called on the Rev. Philip R. Giles retiring Director 
of the Unified Appeal. After reviewing his work 
and expressing hope for greater co-operation from 
churches in the future, Mr. Giles introduced his 
assistant, June Burns. Mr. Gardner expressed our 
appreciation of Mr. Giles work and wished him 
Godspeed as he leaves us to re-enter the active 
chaplaincy of the United States Air Force. 

Departmental Reports given to the delegates in 
printed form were received by title and referred to 
the committee on official reports. Ida M. Folsom, 
Chairman of the Department of Survey and 
Evaluation, presented the members of her depart- 
ment when she offered the official report of the de- 
partment. These were Dr. Clinton L. Scott, the 
Rev. Earle T. McKinney, and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 
After brief comment, it was voted to receive the 
report for consideration under a special order set 


for Friday at half past ten. 
Dr. Cummins’ Report 


The special order for the morning was the Report 
of the General Superintendent. Dr. Cummins made 
“a different kind of report” from those of other 
years. He presented a frank review of the history 
of our “growing edge” facing up to our contempo- 
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rary tensions and presenting our strength as liberal 
religionists as well as our dangerous weaknesses. 
“Present day: Universalism is being interpreted as 
having to do with the essential unity of the human 
family. It is not just a doctrine of no-hellism; but 
has to do with admission of colored persons to pub- 
lic housing, fair employment practices, civil liber- 
ties, rights of the foreign born, medical care, cul- 
tural exchange with other countries... “The new 
Universalism becomes a regulator of conduct 

All through history, Universalist thought has 
evolved. Time and time again there have been 
periods of change, and people have been disturbed. 


Today’s Universalism is not that of deBenneville,- 


Relly, Murray, or Ballou, and it should not be, for 
it has evolved through the theological to the eth- 


ical... Universalism and its church are not fin- 
ished products. We are engaged in building 
them The test of the church is not its con- 


stituency figures, or the number of new groups 
started, but in the kind of person the church turns 
out.” 

Dr. Cummins concluded his report with a review 
of the state of the church which is printed elsewhere 
in this number. From beginning to end, this ad- 
dress which brought the delegates to their feet in 
prolonged applause, was both a concrete and a com- 
prehensive plea for an abiding catholicity of spirit 
and a courageous policy of action. 

The morning session closed after the Report of 
the Nominating Committee presented by the Rev. 
Mason McGinness, Chairman. There were no 
nominations from the floor for the offices of presi- 
dent and trustees. Nominated from the floor for 
membership on the Central Fellowship Committee 
were, Dr. John Q. Parkhurst, Illinois; Mrs. Donald 
King, Illinois; Arthur Litchfield, Connecticut; and 
the Rev. Albert C. Niles, Maine. For member of 
the Nominating Committee for the next General 
Assembly, Mrs, Miriam DeWolfe was nominated 
from the floor. After nominations from the floor, 
the President declared the nominations closed, 
ordered the ballots printed and recessed the busi- 
ness session until nine o’clock Friday morning. 


Panorama of Service Projects 


The evening session under the auspices of the 
Department of Service Projects passed in review an 
inspiring panorama of Universalist Service Projects. 
Dozens of delegates later expressed delighted 
amazement at the wide variety and large quantity 
of significant work done by the department on its 
small budget. In spite of its length, the program 
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was enthusiastically hailed by many new and 
younger Universalists. 

The Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, executive director 
of the department, presided following an opening 
service of reading accompanied by music given by 
the Rev. Kenneth Patton, minister of the Charles 
Street Universalist Meeting House, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Fisher introduced Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
chairman of the department and veteran overseas 
Universalist Service Committee worker, who con- 
ducted a brief memorial for Dorothy Petersen, 
killed in a railroad accident in France, August 23, 
at the close of her third year as volunteer Univer- 
salist Service Committee worker in Germany. Re- 
calling Miss Petersen’s first summer in Germany as 
a member of the Work Camp group of which she 
was the leader, Dr. Ulrich said in part, “Dorothy 
was a tower of strength to our group and a source 
of inspiration and new hope to many, many home- | 
less DP youth.”” He closed saying, ‘‘Let us measure 
the integrity of owr concern for persons by the 
wholehearted devotion with which she ministered 
to human needs.” 

There followed personal reports from workers in 
both the foreign and home fields. The Rev. Charles 
N. Vickery, just returned from two years service in 
Germany, spoke on the home for DP adolescents 
just closing. Mr. Vickery also urged Americans to 
impress on Congress the need for a financial policy 
which will give desperately needed support to the 
Displaced Persons Commission, now without funds, 
to resettle hundreds of displaced persons who have 
been cleared for resettlement. 

Robert Knights, who with Mrs. Knights and 
Shirley Stevens of Haverhill, Massachusetts, re- 
cently returned from a summer of volunteer work 
in co-operation with the German social service 
agency Arbeiter-Wohlfart at a center for German 
boys in Druhvald, Germany, also spoke. Mr. 
Knights expressed both the need and the philosophy 
of our future work in western Germany when he 
said, “All people with normal human emotions are 
willing to help their fellow men in situations of 
actual physical survival, but it requires a group 
such as our Universalist Service Committee to be 
willing to continue to help after basic physical needs 
are met. This requires a group like ours which will 
go further and help in educational and spiritual 
development.” 

Mrs. Louis D. Cartwright of Rochester, New — 
York, also a member of the Service Department 
Board, presented Aiko Onishi, a student at the 
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i PELE SEAS FATED 
Soot eta ae gt 


In the friendly shadow of the Universalist Ser- 
vice Committee flag, Aiko Onishi and Toshio 
Yoshioka. 

Eastman School of Music under the sponsorship of 
the Association of Universalist Women. Miss 


Onishi responded “in the universal ianguage of 


music” by playing two piano selections. Mr. Fisher’ 


then presented Toshio Yoshioka, a student for the 
Universalist ministry at St. Lawrence under the 
sponsorship of the Service Committee, and Michio 
Akashi, a representative of the Japan Free Religious 
Association, who is studying at Meadville Theo- 
logical School under the sponsorship of the American 
Unitarian Association. Both men presented greet- 
ings. 

lorie projects were also presented by Mrs. 
Annie B. Willis for the Jordan Neighborhood House 
for colored children at Suffolk, Virginia; the Rev. 
David Cole and Richard Woodman for the Manteno 
State Hospital institutional unit project; and 
Nancy Poore of Chicago on the Inter-Racial Work- 
shop held in Washington, D. C. this summer. 

By then the hour was late, the night was hot and 
even the large auditorium of the church was stifling. 
Well before all the reports were presented, many 
people just had to leave. Thus, many missed the 
opportunity to contribute to the offering for the 
‘Department of Service Projects taken at the end of 
the meeting. In this connection, and for those who 
missed that offering, it should be said the oppor- 
tunity to share is never closed. 

It was a great meeting, but too long. As a Chinese 
delegate to the United Nations is alleged to have 
said, “The head can absorb only as much as the 
seat can take”. Delegates to the next Assembly 
can be assured that the Service Department people 
will have better timing at that session. 

The Friday Sessions 

At the opening of the Friday morning business 

meeting, the reports of the-departments of Educa- 
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tion and Service were received and referred to the 
Committee on Official Reports. 


Dr. Brooks on Our National Church 

President Latham called on Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
minister of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C., for a report. Dr. 
Brooks spoke briefly, but to the point. He ex- 
pressed the gratitude of his people for continued 
support and co-operation from The Universalist 
Church of America. He reminded the delegates of 
one thing present day Universalists tend to over- 
look, that the National church 7s our national 
church, “the other church home of every Universa- 
list”. He praised the work of the local laymen’s 
maintenance group whose members give unstinted 
volunteer service in keeping up the church build- 
ing. He spoke in closing about the possibilities in 
the capital area. “With a little more man power 
and a little more financial support, we could de- 
velop another Universalist Church in the suburbs 
of the nation’s capital.” We earnestly wish that 
Dr. Brooks had had more time to elaborate that 
statement. We also earnestly hope that the church 
extension activity of the next biennium recom- 
mended by the Portland Assembly will take Dr. 
Brooks’ words seriously and act on them. 


Report of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission 


A special order for the morning was the Report 
of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission. 
Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, chairman of the Commis- 
sion and minister of the federated Universalist- 
Unitarian Church of Detroit, Michigan, outlined 
the history of the proposed federal union, and the 
work of his commission. “This”, said Dr. Pullman, 
“ig not a move to retrench. It is a union of 
strength”. He then called on the Rev. William W. 
Lewis, minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to present 
the report. The report outlined the assignment 
given the commission by both national church 
bodies, “to study and consider the possibility of 
federal union’’. 

By federal union is meant, “the delegation of 
certain functions and powers now exercised by the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universa- 
list Church of America to a new joint administra- 
tion representing the combined interests of the 
parish churches of both bodies. This principle, 
applied here to our continental bodies, applies 
equally to state, regional, and affiliated organi- 
zations. 
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We conceive of this delegation of functions and 
powers as a process of growth through which we 
may move by mutual consent and purpose from the 


two federal unions, the American Unitarian Asso- . 


ciation and the Universalist Church of America, to 
one comprehending federal union, responsible, as 
these two are now responsible, to the self-governing 
Unitarian and Universalist parish churches of 
America.” 

The report called for recommendations to the 
parish churches of both bodies of a vote to be taken 
on or before June 1, 1953 as follows: 


“We solemnly affirm our purpose to achieve fed- 
eral union of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America in all depart- 
ments above the level of the parish churches based upon 
the authority of self-governing congregations dedicated 
to the advancement of liberal religion through the es- 
tablishment and strengthening of free churches. 

“To this end we approve the establishment of a fed- 
eral administration to which the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church of America 
shall delegate functions and powers in those areas of 
our work which now can be best exercised jointly. We 
believe that this delegation of powers should now be 
made in the areas of publication, public relations, and 
education, and that following this it can be extended 
from time to time to all service agencies, administra- 
tive departments, and affiliated organizations above 
the level of the parish churches, thus forming one 
united libcral church. 

“We invite and welcome the free and equal partici- 
pation of all churches and denominations which share 
our basic principles of free faith and congregational 
polity and which seek the strength of broader fellowship 
based upon these principles.” 


The report also called for an interim commission 
to serve until] the biennial conferences of both 
churches in 1953, this commission to co-operate 
“in conducting a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram on the proposed plan”. It recommended in- 
structing both Boards to call the next biennial 
meetings of the denominations at the same time and 
place, if possible, in 1953, and the setting up of a 
joint committee to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for federal union, and finally to recommend to 
boards, administrative officers, regional and aux- 
iliary organizations “continued exploration of joint 
enterprises”. 

There was no opposition either to the objectives 
or the body of the report evident in the assembly 
and it was passed unanimously and enthusiastically. 
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There was some objection to a proposed amend- 
ment to section 4 which states the rules of votin 
necessary to adopt the plan. 

It was proposed to amend the original “seventy- 
five per cent of the parish churches of each denomi- 
nation”’ to “if sixty per cent of the churches vote on 
this plan, seventy-five per cent of the sixty per- 
cent is necessary for ratification”. The Rev. 
Donald King of Hoopston, Illinois, rose to object 
saying that this means “the plan can be adopted by 
a minority of forty-five per cent of all the churches”. 
This, he regarded as dangerous. Mr. Fred B. 
Perkins of Providence, Rhode Island, a member of 
the joint Universalist-Unitarian Commission pre- 
ceeding this one, pointed out that the voting rules 
had been laid down by both denominations at the 
beginning of this process and that the first vote of 
our churches was taken under the requirement of a 
seventy-five per cent vote of all the parish churches 
of both denominations. He seriously questioned 
the propriety and wisdom of changing the require- 
ments now. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone also a 
member of the former commission, associated him- 
self with Mr. Perkins’ remarks, and urged the de- 
feat of the amendment. Dr. Donald Evans warned 
that “we could run into the same: trouble the Con- 
gregationalists had.’ Mr. Bicknell and others 
said, “No”. The amendment was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Report of the Department of Survey 

The next special order of business was that of 
the report of the Department of Survey and Evalu- 
ation read by the Rev. Earle T. McKinney of 
Monson, Massachusetts, on behalf of the chairinan, 
Ida M. Folsom. The report presents an extensive 
series of amendments to the By-Laws and the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline, im- 
plementing the departmentalized form of organiza- 
tion under which the church has been partially 
operating since the last biennial assembly. 

By common consent, it was agreed to take action 
on all amendments to which there were no objec- 
tions. This was done after delegates had registered 
their objections and intent to offer changes. There 
were, however, so many objections and notices of 
change all the way from legal requirements to gram- 
matical minutiae that no large portion of the 
report came under the blanket adoption. 

Attempts to amend the Preamble by Mr. Seron, 
the Rev. John E. Wood, and the Rev. Carl Voss all 
failed and the preamble proposed by the committee 
was adopted. 

The spirit of the discussion on these by-laws was 
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holesome and good-humored, but the confusion 
as beyond anything this reporter has known in 
vo decades of attendance and reporting of Uni- 
trsalist national meetings. Even a battery of 
ained and experienced secretaries was near dis- 
ur. Nevertheless, the assembly persisted and, 
ader the skillful guidance of President Latham, 
ade a good deal of progress during that hard work- 
@ session, recessing at noon until four-thirty in 
ie afternoon when the delegates resumed the task. 
The afternoon brought consideration of the 
mendments to the Laws of Fellowship. Dr. Kapp 
1oved that Section one of the contested Article 
ven be referred back to the committee for re- 
ppraisal. This was passed by a vote of 145 to 73. 
hortly before the close of the session, the Rev. 
Yavid H. Cole, as was his right as one who had 
reviously voted for the motion to refer Section one 
f Article seven, gave notice of intention to call for 
econsideration of the article the next morning. 


The Laymen Organize 


Ten states and the District of Columbia, includ- 
ng Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Maine, Illinois, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Connecticut, and the District were 
epresented at the Laymen’s Friday luncheon and 
ifternoon meeting. Over sixty men attended the 
uncheon and more came in after lunch. 

This affair was probably the happiest and cer- 
ainly the most exuberant gathering during the 
ntire assembly. A formal vote to organize was 
yassed unanimously, a constitution was adopted, 
ind officers were elected. 

S. D. Butler presided and outlined the prelimi- 
1ary conferences which had led up to organization 
forts. He recalled the workshop conferences for 
aymen led by Mr. Latham at Rochester in 1949 
ind their result in the Washington Laymen’s Con- 
erence last fall. which resulted in determination to 
reate a national Universalist Laymen’s Association. 

James Philoon of Maine moved “‘that those here 
issembled associate themselves in an organization 
‘© be known as the National Association of Univer- 
alist men. This was voted without opposition. 
vater in the meeting, however, on suggestion of 
couis Cartwright of Rochester, N. Y., the word 
sational was dropped from the’ name "leaving it 
imply The Association of Universalist Men. (Thus 
Naum becomes Taum). 

David Snow of Philadelphia presented the pro- 
90sed Constitution which after a good old-fashioned 
Jniversalist discussion of various independent and 
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Maine State Senator Allen, President Latham, 
Dr. Cummins and Dr. Pullman. 


dependent clauses and phrases, was adopted with- 
out dissent. 

Officers'elected were President, Harold S. Latham; 
Vice president and chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, Cyrus Springall, Malden, Mass.; Secretary, 
Henry Felton, Montrose Pennsylvania; Treasurer, 
Daniel Albrecht, Joliet, Illinois; Historian, James 
Philoon, Auburn, Maine; Chairman, Ministerial 
Committee, Professor Kingsbury Badger, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts; Program Committee, F. E. 
Keller, Washington, D. C.; Publicity, Roland 
Gammon, New York. 

The Nominating Committee elected to serve at 
the next biennial meeting is made up of Henry 
Stone, Lynn, Massachusetts, Robert Needham, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, and David Snow, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Latham paid tribute to Messrs. Butler, Snow 
and Gammon and to others who had worked on and 
for the preliminary committee. Looking forward 
to the activities of the organization he said, “If we 
get started by each of you going back to your home 
parishes and stirring up lay activity, we can im- 
prove conditions not only locally, but also push 
forward the work of the denomination as a whole.” 


The Assembly Banquet 


No meeting of churchmen is complete without a 
ceremonial fellowship meal. That occasion came 
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for the Portland delegates Friday evening. In the 
Eastland Ballroom, resplendent with lights, leaders, 
and gaily gowned.ladies, nearly five hundred Uni- 
versalists sat down together. The Rev. Philip R. 
Giles presided as toastmaster. Honored guests 
seated at the speakers table, who were presented by 
Mr. Giles were Dr. Ernest Kuebler, Director of the 
Department of Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Rev. Hannah Powell (“of 
Maine and North Carolina”), Dean and Mrs. At- 
wood, Dr. and Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Dr. and 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 

The high point of the banquet was the simple but 
profoundly heartfelt gesture of honor and gratitude 
to A. Ingham Bicknell retiring treasurer of The 
Universalist Church of America. President Latham 
read and presented to Mr. Bicknell the following 
citation and the delegates gave their long-time 
treasurer a spontaneous ovation. 


Augustus Ingham Bicknell 


After twenty-seven years of faithful and distin- 
guished service as Treasurer of our national body, you 
have expressed your desire to resign from this very im- 
portant office. While we honor your wish, we act upon 
it with regret. For we are mindful that in your office 
you have been more than Treasurer, cheerfully going 
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far beyond the call of duty in behalf of The Universa 
list Church of America. 

Furthermore you are affectionately remembered 6b 
many men and women throughout our Church as See. 
retary and President of The Young Peoples Christia 
Union. The Massachusetts Universalist:Convention 
is richer for your services as President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Treasurer. 

Every local church has its pillars. We regard you 
as a pillar of The Universalist Church of America— 
to be viewed not with awe, but with affection; for we 
know that behind your brusque appearance there is aa 
sensitive man who fights for the right as he sees it, 
always openly and with no bitterness—even in defeat. 

While your services as an official are about to end, 
your influence among us shall not cease. 

Therefore, we the delegates here assembled, joined 
by the great host of your friends throughout the Uni- 
versalist Church, feel it a privilege to present you this 
token of our admiration, affection and gratitude. 

August 31, 1951. 


The veteran college president of Bowdoin and 
dean of American college presidents, the Rev. Dr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, was the speaker for the even- 
ing. Citing contemporary history, Dr. Sills made 
a plea for a distinction between taking the church 
into politics and taking religion into politics. Dr. 
Sills pointed out the dire need for the values of re- 
ligion in our political policies and activities. 


Final Business Session Saturday 


Following the call to order Saturday morning, 
President Latham called on the Rev. Earle Dolphin, 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee, for a final 
report. Mr. Dolphin reported present 10 national 
officers, 2 past presidents, 31 State Officers, 117 
ministers, 166 lay delegates, totaling 326 less 29 
duplications, and making 297 voting members of 
the assembly. This number, while smaller than that 
of other recent assemblies, was more than offset by 
the large numbers of Universalists in attendance 
who were not voting delegates. Indeed, the open- 
ing session Wednesday brought out more than eight 
hundred people. And throughout the sessions, 
there were always many more present than the 
voting members. 


Recommendations 


Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, Chairman of the Committee on Official Re- 
ports and Recommendations, then offered the re- 
port of his committee. Recommendations adopted 
which carry the status of law determining polic 
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id action for the next biennium were: that “the 
lepartment of Church Extension and the General 
aperintendent be instructed to develop a long 
inge plan of extension”; the General Superinten- 
ent be “charged with the promotiqn and expan- 
on of area co-operation” ; the Central Fellowship 
ommittee provide ‘ ‘new ministerial fellowship 
‘port forms”; that individuals at variance with 
urvey and Evaluation proposals appeal first to the 
lepartment Board; that State Conventions and 
‘gional organizations appoint a chairman of public 
‘lations to work with the U.C.A. Director of Pub- 
¢ Relations; notice of amendment to strike out the 
nal clause of the “Liberty Clause’; setting up de- 
artmental organization in all local churches; 
)-operation of individuals and churches in the 
rogram of securing special gifts; transfer of twenty- 
ght thousand dollars from reserve for reduction 
f the deficit for the biennium; approval of the 
‘ufts College Second Century Fund with particular 
sference to those gifts ear-marked for the School 
f Religion; approval of the co-operation of the 
Jepartment of Service Projects with the Universa- 
st Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, in the 
evelopment of a vitally significant home service 
rogram in the Philadelphia area. 


“Resolved That...” 
The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, Ver- 


aont, presented the report of the Committee on 
tesolutions. The routine “thank you” resolutions 
yent through unanimously, but were not less real 
r sincere because they were routine. Special greet- 
ags and good wishes were sent to the Rev. Dana 
’. Klotzle, our Press and Public Relations officer, 
yho was kept from the assembly by illness. The 
xpressions of gratitude to press, wire services and 
adio stations were most wholehearted from this 
eporter pinch hitting as press and public relations 
fficer as well as trying to do his own job. We used 
o do this sort of thing regularly ten years ago, but 
hen we were much sprier. We never did the job as 
yell as Dana does, however, and so the credit for 
he really fine publicity we got on this assembly is 
lue mostly to a friendly press and radio system 
bly represented in this instance by intelligent 
eporters. 

Fraternal greetings were ordered sent to. our 
riends in Amsterdam, Holland, and in England and 
o Universalists and other religious liberals in Japan. 

At ten o’clock, business was suspended to allow 
lelegates to receive ballots and to vote. 

An important resolution was that calling for “all 
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The banquet speaker, Dr. Sills, Mrs. Cummins 
and Mr. Latham. Standing, toastmaster Giles 
and Dr. Cummins. 

Universalists to be alerted to the danger of current 


national, state and local legislation aimed at sub- 
verting our traditional civil liberties” and calling 
for a program of study and action in all local Uni- 
versalist churches on this subject. The resolution 
cited the McCarran Act criticizing it in certain par- 
ticulars. To this, there was objection from the 
floor, but the delegates by vote overruled the ob- 
jections. In this field, the assembly voted concur- 
rence with a resolution passed at the recent May 
Meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
reaffirming “loyalty to the freedom of the mind to 
believe and of the tongue to speak what the mind 
believes” and condemning persecution of persons 
for belief “without evidence of treason” 

One important resolution adopted contained a 
reaffirmation of the full status and rights of Uni- 
versalist conscientious objectors to war as set forth 
in Article XII of our Laws of Fellowship originally 
adopted in 1933. 

A resolution that, “it be the sense of the meeting 
of this assembly that the Charles Street Meeting 
House should be made a full member in good stand- 
ing” was tabled on motion of the Rev. Donald 
King, after it was noted that the Charles Street 
Meeting House has not completed all possible steps 
toward achieving full membership. The assembly 
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under this order did record its conviction that “any 
church group calling itself a Universalist Church 
and acknowledging the ecclesiastical authority of 
The Universalist Church of America be admitted 
into full fellowship and until such fellowship be 
granted, such churches be excused from paying their 
fair share of the Unified Appeal”. 

Coming from the floor, a resolution favoring “the 
establishment of legislation which will fix equitable 
tax rates on all real property belonging to churches, 
regardless of the use which is made of that prop- 
erty” passed without much discussion or objection. 
It seemed that the delegates, wearied from long 
sessions, did not fully comprehend the implications 
of this action. Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister 
of the Universalist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, threw some real light on the sub- 
ject when, after the vote, he rose to remark that in 
many states there is statutory provision for non- 
taxable institutions voluntarily to pay taxes and 
that any church could thus pay taxes almost any 
time. 

The special order for consideration and action on 
the proposed changes in By-Laws and Laws of Fel- 
lowship was then resumed. The articles and sec- 
tions relating to the departmentalized form of the 
Board of Trustees and related matters were duly 
adopted. Other sections of the report, including 
the proposed amendments to By-Laws and to the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline, 
were referred back to the committee for later con- 
sideration. 

A Round Table on Article VII 

The matter of the proposed changes in the con- 
ditions of ordination in Article VII, sections 1 and 2 
came to the fore again by way of a motion by the 
Rev. David Cole of Chicago “to request the De- 
partment of Survey and Evaluation to hold an 
open forum on the amendment”. The motion was 
passed and the hour set for five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mr. Cole made his motion because of his 
passionate conviction that democratic rights of free 
discussion had been denied the proponents of the 
proposed change. He waived his previously an- 
nounced intention to ask for reconsideration of 
Dr. Kapp’s motion to refer passed the day before 
because of the pressure of time on the assembly. 
For this gracious act, the delegates owe David Cole 
real gratitude. 

The round table was presided over by Ida Fol- 
som, Chairman of the Department of Survey and 
Evaluation. There was much free discussion and 
many points of view were aired. Whether or not 
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the whole affair brought about any meeting 6 

minds, I cannot say. Unfortunately I was called) 
out twice during the meeting. It seemed to mi 
unfortunate that so much time was lost discussin 
whether or not a “straw vote” of the group shoule 
be taken. Probably the importance of the affat 
was in the fact that the meeting was held and tha 
there was good faith and good will manifest by all] 
disputants. | 


Resuming Saturday’s Business 


One request of Robert Needham, followin; 
Cole’s motion, the assembly rose to honor the Rey 
Henry Clay Ledyard and Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
whose names were added to the necrology. 

The budget for the fiscal year was presented by 


the Rev. William E. Gardner, Bangor, Maine, 
Chairman of the Department of Business Adminis 
tration. Henry Stone of Lynn, enthusiastically 
moved to adopt the budget as presented with an 
additional amendment instructing the Chairman 0 
the Department of Business“‘to select within thirty 
days, six of the ablest executive laymen to co 
operate under his direction and serve until the nex 
biennial assembly for the purpose of instituting anc 
exercising whatever measures he thinks advisabl 
to bring this budget and the one presented at the 
next biennial assembly into balance”. Mr. Stont 
expressed his confidence that such men can be 
secured and that they can do the job. He also ex 
pressed his belief that the Universalist Church 
being run efficiently. The budget, as thus amende¢ 
was adopted. a 

While waiting for the reports of the election tel 
lers, informal reports of auxiliary organizations were 
presented. For the Universalist Publishing House 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke. For the Univer 
salist Ministers Association, its president-elect, th 
Rev. Albert F. Harkins reported. Henry Feltoi 
reported on the new Association of Universalis 
Men. 

The tellers had a much longer job than antick 
pated and so the assembly waiting sang under thi 
leadership of the Rev. Earle Dolphin. Finally th 
tellers represented by the Rev. John Cummins mad 
a partial report declaring the election of the follow 
ing officers and trustees: President, the Rev. Brain 
ard Frederick Gibbons, J.D.; Trustees for fot 
years, Professor Max A. Kapp, D.D., the Rey 
George M. Lapoint, J. Albert Robinson, Mrs. Mar 
Slaughter Scott, Levon Seron; for two years to f 
the unexpired term of Julian McGowin, resigne 
George H. Prall. 
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[he new president and some of his trustees. 
Pront row, left to right: Mary Slaughter Scott, 
Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, Ida May Folsom. Rear, 
Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, Holbrook Mulford, Levon 
Seron, J. Albert Robinson. 


President Latham asked Dean John Murray At- 
wood, past president, to escort president-elect 


Gibbons to the platform. He greeted the new pres- - 


ident and presented him with a new gavel. Dr. 
Gibbons responded briefly and the assembly re- 
cessed until two o’clock when it was called back 
into session to hear the remainder of the election 
reports. In addition to the officers and trustees 
previously reported elected, the following commit- 
tee elections were then announced: to the Central 
Fellowship Committee, John D. Brush, Dr. Emer- 


son Hugh Lalone, Rev. Albert C. Niles, Dr. Law- 
rence W. Abbott, Professor Kingsbury Badger, 
Professor Alfred S. Cole, Dr. John Q. Parkhurst; to 
the Nominating Committee for 1953, Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, Mrs. Louis B. Cartwright, Mrs. 
Miriam F. DeWolfe, Mrs. Robert Dick, Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Kellison, Rev. Robert M. Rice, and Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood; for Preacher of the Occasional 
sermon 1953, Dr. Milton M. McGorrill. 


Department of Education Session 


After adjournment of the assembly business ses- 
sion, the afternoon was given over to another 
moving panorama of work projects. This was the 
session of the Department of Education. The Rev. 
George Lapoint, Chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion, presided and introduced staff members and 
co-operating auxiliary workers who reported on 
phases of the overall education program of the 
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Universalist Church. 

Reports were presented by Rozelle Royal, who 
spoke for the Universalist Youth Fellowship, Hor- 
ton Colbert, executive director of the Department, 
the Rev. George M. Lapoint, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Board, and Richard Woodman, who reported 
on progress toward a merger of the UYF with the 
American Unitarian Youth group. 

The Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, educational di- 
rector for the Unitarian Church, put forth a four- 
point proposal. 

Speaking on How Can Education Be Put At The 
Center Of The Liberal Christian Program, he said 
that Universalists must: 

1. Remember the inherent and illimitable possi- 
bilities for growth in the human person. 

2. Realize that religion expresses itself at any 
age of a person’s growth, and that with more re- 
sponsibility we need more religion. 

3. See that an individual’s search for truth 
makes for problems rather than the elimination of 
problems, and that we must learn to live with dif- 
ferences of attitude, race, nationality and religion. 

4. Conceive of the Church as an organization of 
seekers, and respect those who go several ways in 
their search for the truth. 


Saturday Evening 


The evening meeting under the sponsorship of 
the Association of Universalist Women brought out 
,a full audience. Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, president 
of the A.U.W. presided. Mrs. Ruth Cartwright, 
A.U.W. member of the Service Department Board, 
introduced Aiko Onishi who gave a half-hour piano 
recital to an enthusiastic audience. 

The speaker of the evening, Mrs. Edith S. Samp- 
son, a member of the United States delegation to 
the United Nations, spoke on ways that we can 
individually contribute to world security. Taking 
as her title “World Security—What Price Cicero?”’, 
Mrs. Sampson high-lighted the crippling effect on 
America’s contribution to world security by the 
unsolved problems of race relations in our own 
country. A colored American, Edith S. Sampson 
spoke not only for the colored Americans, but also 
for all Americans. I am happy that I was able to 
secure a copy of the text of her address for those 
unable to be present. As brilliant as was the ad- 
dress, the speaker’s performance during the long 
question period that followed was even more scin- 
tillating. Universalists took Mrs. Sampson to their 
hearts. Truly, she is one of us, whatever her par- 
ticular denominational label. 
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Sunday Morning 


The General Assembly came to a close with the 
services of worship and preaching Sunday morning. 
At ten o’clock the Communion Service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Ernest Thorsell, minister of the 
Congress Square Universalist Church, Portland. 
At eleven o’clock came the final service closing with 
the occasional sermon. 

Dr. Tracy M. Pullman of. Detroit was the 
preacher and spoke on, 4 Religion to Meet the 
Needs of Modern Man. It was a strong sermon 
and a winning sermon, and withal, courageous. It 
takes a courageous and mature man to quote at 
great length his predecessors. This, Pullman did 
and did it effectively, illuminating his own thesis 
and tying it into the last half century of Universa- 
list thought progress. The full text of the sermon 
may be read in these pages. 

So ended the fifty-fifth biennial Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America. Within an hour, 
the farewells had been said and by train and plane 
and automobile, delegates were starting back to 
their home churches to implement the program of 
the Church. 
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HE ACHIEVED THE IMPOSSIBLE 


D*® BENJAMIN B. HERSEY is for most of 
the year the hard-working and dignified 
minister of the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City. For a few brief weeks 
each summer Dr. Hersey returns to his native New 
England coast where at Eastern Point on Cape Ann 
he is a master fisherman, lobsterman, and blueberry 
picker. The editor of this paper admiring Dr. Ben’s 
prowess as a lobster catcher (the hard way with net 
and pole) was on August 17 witness to a feat un- 
precedented. Ben Hersey fishing from a boat with 
line and worms caught a lobster! Never in our 
years of fishing has it been done before. All men 
wise in the ways of the sea and of lobsters are unan- 
imous in saying it can’t be done. Hersey did it. 
He achieved the impossible. 
No the lobster was nor a “short”’. 


Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which must 
be done whether you like it or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in 
you temperance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and content, and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will never know. 

CHarRLes KINGSLEY. 
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Left to right; Mrs. Ann Bowman, Mrs. Marjorie 
Springall, Mrs. Edith Sampson, Aiko Onishi, 
Marion Webster. 


The new president of the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association, the Rev. Albert F. Harkins, on the 
extreme right, addressing three of his ministerial 
constituents. Others left to right, the Rev. Eric 
A. Ayer, New Haven, Connecticut; Teamwork 
editor, the Rev. Donald B. King, Hoopeston, 
Illinois, and the Rev. Donald C. McMillan, 
Waterville, Maine. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- _ 
chusetts, the sum of $............ * 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fur- 
ther information you desire. 


The Christian Leader — 


Universalist Balance Sheet 


Harold S. Latham 


[ AM not going to talk to you about the changes 
| which have been effected in The Universalist 
thurch of America since I last had the pleasure of 
tanding before you. The chief of these has, of 
ourse, been our complete departmentalization 
Jong the lines laid down at our last Biennial. I shall 
yause here only long enough to say that it seems to 
ne that we now have a simplified, practical organ- 
zation, well-adapted to the work which we are 
loing and wish to do. As we move along, we shall 
indoubtedly encounter problems which will call for 
\djustment in our machinery, but these will be, I am 
ure, of detail. The essence of a streamlined, de- 
yartmentalized church is already a part of our 
laily existence. You will be hearing about this 
rom the different chairmen and executives who 
will be reporting to you during the next three days. 
In our crowded program, we have no time for 
juplication; we are streamlining our assembly this 
year just as we have streamlined our over-all 
structure. 

For the moments which I have allotted myself, 
then, I want to talk about balances. I want to 
draw up a kind of balance sheet of assets: and 
jabilities, not in terms of dollars and cents, but in 
4 quite different area. I know we shall spend plenty 
of time later on our budget and finances; I am 
talking about something that seems to me to be 
far more fundamental, and that we sometimes slight 
because of our concern over more mundane affairs. 
I am referring to our spiritual assets and liabilities. 

Sometimes, when I look at the general Univer- 
salist picture, | am quite sad. We seem to fall so 
far short of our aspirations. Whenever such moods 
of depression come over me, I do what any business 
man does with his own business —I draw up a 
balance sheet; and I should like to do that with 
you right now. 

First of all, let us look at our assets. 

Our greatest asset is, of course, the body of our 
belief. We know that Universalism has something 
for the world today of proved value in man’s 
struggle for a better life; our constant, unrelenting 
search for truth; our eagerness to recognize and 
endorse change and growth; our emphasis on deeds, 
rather than creeds; our willingness to listen to the 
other fellow and his beliefs, and, without blindly 
accepting them, to take such part of them as falls 
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within our pattern; our acceptance of an ordered 
universe; our emphasis on the supreme worth of 
every human personality; and above all, our belief 
in God as a God of Love. Probably many of you, 
in describing Universalism, would choose quite dif- 
erent qualities from the ones I have set forth. This 
is one of the many bright facets of Universalism; 
it can, and does, mean different things to different 
people. This great body of our belief, then, working 
continuously and progressively to establish the 
Kingdom of God, or, if you prefer, the good life, is 
one of our greatest assets. It stands firm and 
proud, like a rock inf the midst of a world of turmoil 
and confusion. 

Along with this asset, the body of our belief, we 
have other less general, more specific, assets which 
I like to review when I am troubled by what the 
church is or is not doing. 

The first of these is our ministry. Here is an 
asset to which, I think, we are far too often indiffer- 
ent. We take it for granted. Here are men and 
women who have consecrated themselves to the 
service of their church. Granted that they are 
irresistibly moved by some inner compulsion, do 
we ever stop to think what they sacrifice in accept- 
ing the ministry as a life career? No one can main- 
tain that the minister is financially secure. Pitifully 
small salaries, inadequate pensions, these are as 
certainly his lot as the Sunday morning sermon. 
In the normal business world, the average minister 
could treble his salary in no time. His plight is 
worse than that of the school teacher, of whom we 
hear sq much more. Yet, how rarely does the min- 
ister take the size of his ultimate paycheck into his 
reckoning. He has his mind on larger concerns. 

The low level of pay and pensions for the clergy 
is a disgrace to churches. We demand of those 
filling our pulpits a fine education, a superior mind, 
gifted speech, measureless tact, innumerable qual- 
ities of leadership; we expect them to live in a 
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manner that. befits their high calling and their place 
in the community, and we pay them just about 
what a junior)clerk receives in a business house. 

Our ministers form an asset which gives me fresh 
courage, but, as is so often the case with assets, 
they are a liability, that is to say, a responsibility. 
We owe them far more than we can ever pay, and 
we should be doing something about it. How many 
of you would like to support your family, educate 
your children, on the income which your pastor 

-has? In these days of pension systems — and prac- 
tically every business corporation of any size or 
success has a system—how do our church provisions 
for taking care of retired and ill ministers compare 
with those made in the world of commerce? The 
answer is not a pleasant one. We do have a pension 
system, it is true, but it obligates both the church 
and the minister to contribute amounts based on 
the minister’s salary. Many churches have felt 
they could not assume their part and many min- 
isters have difficulty in living on what they get 
without paying part over to a retirement system. 
So the plan has never been too well supported. 

I know all about the difficulties of meeting church 
budgets; I could speak long and fluently on that 
subject from personal experience. I know that my 
own church falls just as far short as other churches 
of what should be considered fair and proper. These 
facts do not make the obligation to do something 
any the less imperative. We should have a general 
overhauling of the question of ministers and money. 
We should do something about it, so that we need 
not feel inwardly ashamed every time we think of 
the stipends we pay our clergy. 

So the ministers are one of our assets, but one 
which we ought to get out and work on a bit. 

Another asset is our young people. Not many 
weeks ago, a committee meeting took me to one of 
our churches early on a Saturday morning. I might 
as well tell you what church it was. It was the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New York. As 
is my custom, I arrived about an hour ahead of the 
appointed time, and assumed that I should have 
to cool my heels on the doorstep. But no, the 
church was a beehive of activity, young men and 
young women rushing about, obviously getting 
ready to do something. I then noticed a great bus 
in front of the church, with many more young men 
and women init. I ‘don’t know how many there 
were, but a good many, I can assure you, because 
the bus was packed. Yes, you are right, it was the 
annual outing of the young people of that church. 
The sight was most heartening, and I realized, too, 
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that many similar gatherings were taking place 
around this period. Here, I thought, was an asset 
which must be remembered in any evaluation of | 
the Universalist position today — youth. We have | 
an excellent body of young people. If you read | 
their publication, you will realize that, and also | 
that they are led by trained and understanding and | 
sensitive men and women, whether it be in the | 
Church School or the Youth Fellowship. | 

But, like the ministers, these young people are a | 
responsibility of ours, and we should be doing far 
more for them than we are. 

Go into almost any church of a Sunday morning. 
How many young people are in the congregation! 
They meet in their own groups, but are they in the 
church, supporting the work of the church? Too 
often not. And why not? I don’t know. Unless 
they feel that the Thien has little to offer them on 
its religious side. I have indeed had young men 
and women tell me that they were not interested in 
church work and church service. They found the 
social activities pleasant, but that was as far as the 
cared to go. When they are persuaded to try the 
religious aspects of church life, they are not in 
frequently surprised and become regular church 
attendants. There is a failure somewhere along the 
line to get across to young people the fact that the 
Universalist Church today is interested in people 
on Sunday mornings, that it is vitally concerned 
with the problems of everyday life at all times. 
Once the young people sense this they will tend to 
participate increasingly in the complete program 
of the church. I have seen this happen time and 
again. What we must do, then, is to make our 
young people conscious of the positive values to 
them of our church life as a whole. 

We must do more about them than, we have been 
doing. They are at present a great and a reasurring 
asset, but we must not only maintain them as such, 
we must bring about an increase in numbers and 
powers. I know of one church, not in our denom 
ination, which has a flourishing boys’ group with 
several hundred members. The good people of that 
church are more concerned about the wear and 
tear on the carpets and the damage to the walls 
than they are about the tremendous opportunity 
they have to shape the lives and the futures of these 
youngsters. I have no doubt that there are in- 
stances of this sort of thing among Universalists. 
It is not the kind of attitude that builds up 
youth side of the church, and we are all agreed i 
our more thoughtful moments that youth i is one 
of our big assets. 


Discussion groups, where problems which are 
iothering young men and young women may be 
reely and frankly taken up, forums where they may 
neet on their own terms and think things through 
vithout too apparent direction or oversight; these, 
upplemented by other educational and recreational 
ctivities, will help our young people to see that the 
hurch has a vital importance for them. Catch 
heir interest, and the church will catch their 
oyalty. This is just as important to the church 
is it is to youth itself. Youth has much to con- 
ribute to our program, to our search for truth, to 
ur elimination of outgrown procedures. We need 
routh as much as it needs us. To reach the poten- 
ialities of this second great asset, we and our 
routh must get together. 

Another asset which reassures me in this review 
f Universalist credits and debits is The Christian 
Leader. 1 came into our denomination thirty years 
rr so ago from Presbyterianism, and long before 
hat, I had heard of the Leader and had read it. 
n fact, it may have been this that first interested 
ne in Universalism. Our church paper ranks second 
o none. It is a common saying among editors and 
uublishers generally that the Leader is, and has been 
or many years, one of the really outstanding 
eligious journals of the country. 

But The Christian Leader, \ike our other assets, 
s also a liability. Universalists are supposed to be 
ather superior intellectually to the common run of 
eople. That may be so. But if it is, why don’t we 
upport our printed word better than we do? The 
ther evening I attended a meeting of church 
fficers. I believe there were eighteen present. 
jomeone asked how many of the group took the 
eader. Five! Hardly more than a quarter. Little 
hort of scandalous. 

I believe we need only to have a more active 
campaign in our churches to remedy such a condi- 
‘ion. Every Universalist who is not, to use a 
10mely expression, dead from the neck up, ought to 
de, a subscriber. And many who are already sub- 
scribers ought generously to subscribe for people 
who are not in a position to do so, and for public 
ibraries. There is no better missionary for the 
Universalist Church than the Leader. It will bring 
eople to us. I am convinced that most people 
ecognize these facts, and that it is carelessness 
combined with the pressure of living that is respon- 
sible for our small subscription list. You are going 
o hear an awful lot about this matter from me in 
she next year. I have recently been elected presi- 
Jent of the Universalist Publishing House, and, 
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somewhat to my surprise, I agreed to serve. One of 
the very first tasks of that office, one which I keenly 
welcome, is the increasing of Leader subscriptions. 
I herewith serve notice on all parishes. Be prepared 
for the first onset, and for repeated onsets. If the 
subscription lists of the Leader.do not increase to a 
decent total, it will not be because of failure to 
solicit and resolicit you. I have confidence that you 
will come across. Remember that the larger the 
support, the better the paper’we can publish. 

I must hurry on. There are numerous other 
assets which, in contemplation, give me courage 
and faith in Universalism: The A.U.W., for ex- 
ample. What an asset our women are, and what an 
asset the work that they are doing, particularly in 
the diabetic camps. No words can adequately 
convey my admiration for these undertakings. My 
hat is off to the women for the way they have organ- 
ized their work and for the success with which they 
have carried it through. They form one of our 
strongest assets, and in my opinion one of the most 
favorable and effective means for spreading abroad 
the tenets of our faith. More power to the ladies! 

Our service projects. Here again I am greatly 
heartened by what we are doing. Our concern for 
humanity, whether black, white, or yellow, is evi- 
denced by the farflung efforts of our Service Depart- 
ment. We do so much with so little. If you don’t 
read the Leader, you probably do not appreciate 
how much we do accomplish. Get acquainted with 
what we are doing, and you will be inspired to 
support the work more generously. 

Now, having talked about things which are at 
the same time both assets and liabilities, I want to 
speak of one or two matters which are wholly 
liabilities, and which demand attention. These 
give me pause whenever I contemplate the Univer- 
salist picture. 

The first full-time liability is our inertia. I think 
this explains many of our difficulties. We find 
it hard to get moving. I think it is inertia that is 
responsible in large part for the small subscription 
lists to the Leader. | think it is inertia that is re- 
sponsible for the inadequate response to the Unified 
Appeal. I have already spoken about the Leader, 
so I won’t drive that point any further. The Unified 
Appeal is something else. I am personally convinced 
that the reason we fail in the very moderate goals 
we set for the Unified Appeal is that. somebody 
doesn’t get going about it. It would seem that, 
though everything is done at Headquarters that 
can be done, local people fail to pick up the ball and 
carry it. Only a few days ago, I heard about the 
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official Board of a healthy and active church, the 
members of which, with one exception, did not know 
that there was a national organization, had no 
appreciation of what it was attempting to do. 
I am afraid there are too many like this church. 
Of course, there are exceptions. There are many 
churches which support the U.C.A. and its various 
good works, but the number is not nearly large 
enough. Moreover, do you realize that if every 
person connected with the Universalist Church 
were to send $1.00 to the Unified Appeal, we would 
reach our goal; $1.00 per year? There may be some 
who, I suppose, could not easily pay this, but their 
numbers are not large, and there are many more 
who can and should and do contribute more than 
one dollar a year. Why, then, is the total not 
larger? Because it is one of those things that you — 
like the New Yorker who thinks of visiting the 
Empire State Building —can do any time, and 
therefore never do. Inertia. Inertia on your own 
part, or inertia on the part of local leaders who are 
supposed to tell you of the needs of the U.C.A. 
The ball should be picked up and carried by some- 
one, and we should all play the game. We need 
more participants and fewer spectators. 

Our dissensions, our differences of opinion on all 
matters from theology to budget; these I sometimes 
think of as liabilities, but in sober review, I decide 
that they are not, provided we retain our dignity, 
our sense of humor, our balance. The Universalist 
Church is a church of many kinds of religious think- 
ing. That, instead of being a weakness, is a virtue. 
I don’t have to believe everything that I hear in 
the church, any more than I have to believe every- 
thing that I hear outside of the church, or read in 
miscellaneous editorials. I choose that which ap- 
peals to me, which fits into the pattern that I have 
drawn for myself. That someone else has drawn a 
different pattern, and is fitting different things into 
it, is all right with me, even though I may be amused 
or amazed by the other fellow’s pattern. 

It is only when I get angry at what the other 
fellow is saying or doing that our differences become 
liabilities. The essence of Universalism is its ac- 
ceptance of diversity. 

Right here I want to interject a plea for patience 
with the other fellow’s point of view at this assem- 
bly, for the spirit of good humor and harmony. 
I know that there are some tender feelings here, 
some excited emotions. Let us sprinkle a little 
Universalist common sense over all of them, and 
not waste time in acrimonious debate or comment. 
It is frequently said that the most intolerant person 
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in the world is the liberal. He has no time for the 
other fellow’s opinions. I am sure that, by our 
actions, we shall indicate that that does not apply 
to this assembly, and that once we have spoken our 
minds as freely as time permits, and minds of all 
kinds, we will abide happily by whatever action is 
finally taken. 

But this is a digression, one which I felt I must 
make because of my great concern that we have due 
regard and due patience for thoughts and conclu- 
sions which may not be ours, and also, and equally 
important, that we conserve our time, which is very 
limited. 

There is one other liability which I want to stress. 
and it is one which I have every belief is soon going 
to be a great asset. 

Someone jokingly once referred to me as a pro- 
fessional layman. His point was that I have had so 
much to say about the importance and the interests 
of the laymen of our church that I was almost 
making a profession of it. Probably he was right. 
I do feel so deeply the need for a larger participation 
of men in the affairs of the denomination that per- 
haps I become tiresome on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, here I go again. The Universalist Church, 
like most churches, I suspect, needs men. We have 
ministers, we have women; to make Universalism 
effective we must have more and more men working 
with us. Our lack of men is one of our major lia- 
bilities. So far as I can see, there has been no drive, 
until recently, specifically directed at the men. 
Most of our national conferences have been on a 
high ministerial plane. Too much of our literature 
has been written from the ministerial angle, and in 
ministerial language foreign to the thinking habits 
of practical business men. Indeed, on the rare occa- 
sions when something has been published in the 
lingo of the man in the street, a few of our good 
friends in pulpits have protested that they did not 
find literature of that kind helpful. 

Last year a start was made in an effort to cure 
this sickness. The Universalist Church is interested 
in the affairs of the world, and in the men and 
women of the world, and without generous male 
participation, it must inevitably fall short of its 
visions. As most of you know, a lay conference was 
held in Washington last October. Upwards of one 
hundred laymen from many states gathered to 
discuss the affairs of the Universalist Church, 


present and future. It was, to most of us, an in-— 


spiring meeting. Buzz sessions, listen-to-me ses- 
sions, grouse sessions, were interspersed with formal 
talks. Everyone had an opportunity to speak, and 
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everyone took advantage of it. It was the consensus 
that we left Washington better informed about 
what the Universalist Church is doing and hoping 
to do, and with renewed enthusiasm for it all. 

Out of the Washington conference has come the 
plan to organize a permanent lay association, the 
National Association of Universalist Men, already 
popularly known as the NAUM. A committee has 
been at work since the conference, perfecting the 
Constitution and drawing up a slate of officers 
which will be presented to the laymen here tomor- 
row at their luncheon and afternoon meeting. I 
have tremendous aspirations for this new national 
body. The Unitarians have their Laymen’s 
League. Other denominations have their national 
bodies of laymen. It is high time we had ours. 

So, then, this is a liability, and a possible new 
asset. Let us make it a real and powerful one. 
There are many things that a lay group such as this 
can do to strengthen established activities, and to 
build up new ones. The Constitution, which has 
not as yet been approved, but which will probably 
not be altered materially in its statement of pur- 
poses, indicates some of them: to promote and sus- 
tain among all Universalist laymen a larger con- 
sciousness of the mission of Universalism, and a 
vital part in shaping its course; to make the Univer- 
salist Church known and felt as a positive unifying 
force in today’s world and its religions; to offer to 
laymen concrete ways of doing something to further 
the purposes of our bond of fellowship; to enlist the 
active interests of laymen throughout churches in 
denominational affairs and their assistance in the 
study and solution of the problems of The Univer- 
salist Church of America, and in carrying its pro- 
jects to successful conclusion on the local level; to 
encourage and assist devoted young men to go into 
the Universalist ministry; to assist and sponsor the 
formation of more active local laymen’s groups. 

Quite a program, you say. Yes, to be sure, it is. 
But is it not a worthwhile one, and a challenging 
one? I believe it will have support. I believe it is 
needed, and I hope that two years from now, at our 
next Assembly, there will be a report from the 
NAUM that you will receive with pleasure. I hope 
and pray so. 

Our final responsibility, or liability — our per- 
sonal and physical support of church services. How 
can we do any of the things that we contemplate 
doing, that we greatly desire to do, unless we are 
present at our local churches, know what is going 
on there, and have a hand in the proceedings? I 
cannot point this up better than to quote something 
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which I came across in a recent parish. paper: 

“Some people seem to ascribe more power to the 
minister than they do to God! Are you shocked? 
If so, the shock ought not to be in the words we have 
used, but in recognition of a fact! It’s true! These 
people know that the stars move in their orbits 
through a power not ours. But they know just as 
well that if they are to make a living they must go 
to work; if the house is to be cleaned, they must get 
a broom in their hands. What, then, of our religion! 

“We say we believe in freedom. But how many 
of us mean by freedom, mere irresponsibility? We 
don’t attend church except when there is nothing 
else to do. We withhold support or give less to the 
work of our religion than we give to an entertain- 
ment at the movie theater. We walk out in a huff 
because we didn’t agree with something that was 
said or done. 

“And the minister? We expect that somehow if 
there is a preacher in the pulpit, everything is all 
right, whether we are in church or not. It’s some- 
thing like having the undertaker in town in case 
something happens. We expect the minister to do 
the thinking, the studying, the wondering, the 
church going, and not bother us too much about it. 
And in an emergency, we want him around. (Asa 
matter of fact, if what he did were all that mattered, 
he could do it just as well in the bath tub). 

“Do we wonder why the orthodox draw the 
crowds? They go to church because they are con 
vinced that something happens in their lives when 
they do. And there is danger ahead for those who 
stay away! We do not agree with their peculiar ideas 
and their emotional excitement. We do not agree 
with their religion because we see that Life is 
religion — life Here and Now. This does not lessen 
responsibility. It increases it. Your Life is at stake. 
Your Life. Something does happen to us when we 
are really a part of a fellowship, when we assume 
our duties, when we share the distilled wisdom of 
the ages. There is danger ahead for all of us when 
we are not present at the meeting. Everything we 
believe in can be voted out, or die out. Non- 
attenders are irresponsible people. They want free- 
dom. They want a better world. But because they 
pay little attention to the means by which we get 
these things, they may wake up some day to see 
that they are no longer here. The enemy of the 
good life is not just on the battle front, or in the 
political arena, but in our own stupidity and lazi- 
ness and excuses. 

“Many who do not go to church are just as ‘good’ 


‘as those who sit in pews. No doubt about it. But 
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their world will not stay good. No organization on 
earth can live or count for anything when those 
who belong:to it do not support it. Freedom in 
religion can live oty when we who stand for it think 
enough of it to get out of bed on Sunday morning, 
let the gardening go for an hour, plan the auto ride 
for later on, and see that every member of the family 
goes to church. If the minister were not there you’d 
fire him. If your God weren’t faithful, your universe 
would disappear. Where are you?”’ 

Reform the world? If every Universalist in any 


town came to church (except with valid excuse) it ° 


would be such startling news the whole town would 
talk. And if they went to meeting whether they 
liked the minister’s ideas or not, whether they could 
hear him or not, whether they felt down in the 


A Ray of Hope from 
Rosalie A. West 


WENT to the General Assembly at Portland 

wishing that there might be some definite out- 
come to our denominational controversy during 
these sessions. Let us have a serious clash, I 
thought, and be done with this undercurrent of 
unpleasantness. I confess that I had had a growing 
conviction that the cleavage between the two wings 
of the denomination was deep and fundamental; 
that the best solution would be to recognize an in- 
evitable split and to encourage the conservative 
group to follow the example of our Unitarian breth- 
ren and form a “Universalist Christian Fellowship”. 

But two things that happened at Portland 
changed my mind. 

The first was the suggestion made during the in- 
formal discussion of Saturday afternoon—and 
made, surprisingly, by one of our leading left-wing- 
ers—that in the debatable portion of our Articles of 
Fellowship, the individual be left free to choose 
either one of the words “Christian” and “‘Universa- 
list.” This solution to the problem might entail 
new and unforeseen trouble, but it at least breathes 
a spirit of willingness to consider the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, that has been sadly lacking in our dis- 
cussions. 

This type of informal discussion—or at least that 
part of it that is purely spontaneous—is more val- 
uable than we think; not as a preamble to voting, 
but simply as a help toward understanding one 
another. Especially profitable is the quietly sitting 
down with an individual of the opposite persuasion 
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dumps or not, —it would be because they wer 
convincea they belonged to a fellowship that w 
doing important work in the world, that neede 
them. A Catholic girl I know went once to one o 
our churches when only fifty people were present. 
“Why,” she said, “you people don’t even believe in 
your religion.” Was she right? 

And now, as your retiring president, I want to 
thank all of those with whom I have been so happily 
associated for the past four years. To Dr. Cummins, 
to Miss Richardson, to all the department chair- 
men and officers, my heartfelt appreciation of a 
most rewarding experience, and, though I shall be 
down in the ranks, I shall be working just as hard 
as ever for The Universalist Church of America and 
for all for which it stands. | 
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and letting him tell us how he got that way. This, 
of course, postulates a deep sincerity and complete 
tolerance on both sides. 

From such conversation, a humanist might learn 
that his friend who believes in immortality is not 
necessarily a blind traditionalist; and a theist might 
find that his friend who has departed from belief in 
the supernatural is not necessarily a blatant 
anarchist. 

What is this Brotherhood, which we solemnly 
intone at every Universalist gathering, if it doesn’t 
imply a genuine respect for the other person’s 
views? Thoroughly sincere it must be, however; a 
sneer may not be permitted to show in the face, and 
yet be palpably felt in the depths of the personality. 
Why is it that some of our left-wingers can feel a 
deep respect for a liberal Hindu or a liberal Jew, but 
have only a shrug and a sigh for a liberal Christian? 

The second ray of hope broke through my clouded 
sky when I read the article by Roland Gammon in 
the “Maine Universalist.”’ 

We are getting a bit fed-up with all this talk of 
“Change.”” Most of us in these days are accustomed 
to change; expect it—welcome it—work for it. Our 
one question is,—why must the pattern of Change 
be standardized? Why must all Truth “known and 
to be known” be jelled in the moulds of the Charles 
Street Meeting-House, or cut to the measure of the 
Department of Education? Why is it so often im- 
plied that if our thinking does not result in a huma- 

(continued on page 308) 
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Religion in Boots 


ievon Seron 


fare I was asked to appear before this august 
| body for the purpose of giving the Keynote 
ddress, I was first tempted to say, “‘No, let George 
>it.” I am only a lay person, not a professional 
experienced speaker. However, after giving it 
me serious thought, I accepted, realizing that the 
quest was made along with other requests for lay- 
en participation in the work of The Universalist 
hurch of America. I felt that it was not only an 
portunity to help put religion in boots, but also 
1 obligation on my part to accept any responsi- 
lities that come as a result of being a Universalist. 
Yes, my obligation to the Universalist Church is 
} great as is my love for Universalism. I can 
ynestly say 1 owe to Universalism all the success 
may have experienced in dealing both spiritually 
id materially with my fellowmen. In this work, 
» full of prejudices, misunderstandings, and ani- 
osities, I have repeatedly and fervently said, 
Thank God for Universalism—Thank God I am 
rivileged to be a Universalist.” 

Why do I feel this way? And why do I say that 
ich one of you who is a Universalist should feel 
1e same way? In order to answer these questions, 
would like to ask your indulgence in permitting 
e to go into a little of my personal history. After 
1, opinions and ideas which we possess are, in the 
ain, based upon personal experiences encountered 
uring our life time. 

I have been a member of the Universalist Church 
f Joliet for approximately forty-three years, either 
; a member of the Sunday School or the Church. 
assure you I do not feel that old, but realize we 
wust face the fact that “time marches on”. For 
ty years, I have been under the spiritual guiding 
and of a man whom I consider one of the finest 
en I have ever known, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
ho is more familiarly known as ‘“‘Uncle Walt”. I 
ish to take this opportunity to express my appre- 
ation for everything he has done for me. We 
Iniversalists should feel proud that Dr. Macpherson 
-one of us, for if we could absorb and disseminate 
ist one tenth of the universalism (which is always 
selled with a small “u’’?) which he teaches, we 
ould never have to worry about Universalism ever 
rowing weak. 

During these forty-three years, I have been away 
om home and from the home Church, on many, 
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many occasions. Asa result, I have been approached 
by many people of other churches to join their 
fellowships. However, I can honestly and sincerely 
state that to this date I have never found any 
religious belief other than Universalism that could 
satisfy the deep longing in my heart and soul for 
an unshaken faith in God and my fellowmen. 

As I grew older, went through school, and got 
into the business world, I found that I was able to 
apply the principles, the philosophies and the love 
which Universalism expounds. Somehow or other, 
it miraculously seemed to solve all the many prob- 
lems encountered in my relations with my fellow- 
men. Somehow or other, it never bothered me, it 
never has bothered me, and I know it never will— 
that a man may be of a color other than my color, 
or that man may have a different religion from that 
of mine, or that a man may have been born of a 
different race from mine. Somehow or other, it 
didn’t seem to make any difference to me whether a 
man had much money or had no money at all. Some- 
how or other, I realized that all men need help 
regardless of race, color, creed or class, and that 
all men were in reality brothers. I have found that 
Universalism is truly universal in its application to 
life—that. Universalism is everyday Christianity. 
Yes, that Universalism is truly, “religion in boots”. 

It was just a few years ago when I realized that I 
ewed much to Universalism and consequently felt 
that I should in turn do something for the Church. 
As a result, I got interested in the Board work of the 
Joliet Church and subsequently in the work of The 
Universalist Church of America. I began to get a 
better understanding of the problems of the Church 
as a whole, locally, nationally and internationally. 
I discovered that there are many, many men of the 
past and the present to whom we owe so much as 
Universalists. According to history, Universalism 
in America stemmed from the teachings of such 
great men as Dr. de Benneville of Pennsylvania, 
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John Murray of Massachusetts, and Hosea Ballou 
of Vermont. From the early beginning, the Uni- 
versalist philosophy was based upon a God of love 
and justice. 

The Universalist fellowship is in its essence based 
upon the principle laid down by Hosea Ballou, “If 
we agree in brotherly love, there is no disagreement 
that can do us any harm, but if we do not agree in 
brotherly love, no other agreement can do us any 
good”’. 

One of the best assets of the Universalist Church 
is its organization. As you may know, The Uni- 
versalist Church of America is congregational in 
operation. ‘The basis for our fellowship is the local 
church which has autonomy in its actions. This is 
the basis upon which America itself was founded. 
The democratic way of life and the principle of free 
enterprise have made America strong. The dema- 
gogic and ruthless attempts on the part of leadership 
in Washington to impose centralization of power and 
control of free economy upon the people of this 
country is in direct contrast to the congregational 
principle and democracy of operation expressed by 
Universalism. We must always fight to keep these 
democratic principles alive and.to cry out in protest 
whenever such principles are endangered. 

I am firmly convinced that the history of Uni- 
versalism justifies my belief that by putting this 
Universalism into our everyday living, we have the 
potential power to create a living spiritual awaken- 
ing such as is desperately needed today. 

It is time to put spiritual values shea of dollar 
values. This is essential to the solving of the prob- 
lems of the world. With spiritual emphasis placed 
‘upon the table”, there would not be a Korean 
situation, Kefauver Crime Committee, or a dope 
racket threatening the very life blood of our youth. 
Nor would there be racketeers, gangsters, or crooked 
politicians, nor would graft and corruption be con- 
trolling our lives as is the case today. Yes, what this 
country and the world needs is a spiritual awakening. 

Let us not be ashamed of our faith and beliefs. 
More unashamed people are needed today who will 
not hesitate to practice everyday Christianity and 
who are willing to put “religion in boots’’. 

I believe that Jesus Christ was the earliest Uni- 
versalist and the first person to apply Christianity 
into everyday living. I like to think of Him as a 
real man, the greatest philosopher ever to be born 
on this earth, and one who was far superior in 
every way to any other man in the long history of 
humankind. He did not merely preach or offer lip 
service in the comfortable confines of a church, but 
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was always out among the people everyday, pra 
ticing what he preached. 

Personal faith is a wonderful thing. But to e 
press one’s deep faith among his fellowmen is mo: 
wonderful. Let us not be ashamed of the fact the 
we Universalists believe in the principles of Chri 
tianity. We practice Christian principles, so let 
admit we are Christians. It has taken years ¢ 
progress to arrive at this point in the history ¢ 
Universalism; the point where we are known not ¢ 
agnostics or atheists, but as liberal Christians. Le 
us not throw aside that progress. Let us not ge 
theological in our discussion of terminology, a 
remember that Universalism is a laymen’s religior 
As a layman, I am personally interested in not ju 
being a Universalist, but being a Universalist Chri 
tian. I am interested in the principles of practica 
everyday Christianity, not in deep theological dis 
cussions. Let us not hide the light underneath t 
bushel. 

What puzzles me greatly, is the fact that there ar 
so many intelligent people who think it is the heigk 
of sophisticated modern living to deny the existene 
of God or the authenticity of a man named Jesu 
Christ. These same people are concentrating on t 
development of new dogmas and new thinking an 
seeking new scientific explanations to explain th 
urge within the human breast; that urge to see 
comfort, solace and encouragement far beyond t 
reach of the materialistic. 

How much better it would be if these sophist 
cated intelligencia would expend their energies an 
time in practicing the principles of Christianity 1 
their everyday living rather than to waste the 
time trying to be different. I sincerely believe w 
have a sufficient number of religious philosophie 
to work with to make this world a peaceful ani 
better place to live in, if utilized to the fullest e 
tent, without the necessity of seeking differen 
philosophies. It is distinctly a matter of utilizin 
our present resources for the good of mankind. Afte 
all, the objective of all religion, whether it be o 
thodox, liberal or humanistic. in character, is f 
create a better understanding among all peoples ¢ 
the world. 

However, without desire, will and courage 
put into practice religious beliefs, to practice every 
day Christianity, to put religion in boots, no rel 
gious philosophy whatsoever would be of any valu 
to humanity. 

In this regard, I am reminded of a condition pe 
taining to the crime situation in this country. Yo 
are all familiar with the disclosures of the Kefauvs 


mmittee, and the subsequent great talk of new 
7s for control purposes. Actually, isn’t it true 
it it is not mew laws that are needed to eliminate 
ne in this country, but the wi//, desire and courage 
the part of elected and appointed public officials 
oughout the country to enforce the laws already 
the statute books? 

[ want it clearly understood that I am not against 
w ideas nor any new thinking. I have always 
ight for the right of men to develop and express 
w ideas even though I personally may not always 
ree with such ideas. However, I feel that we 
suld not create new dogmas just for the sake of 
‘ating. Before we discard existing principles, 
‘als and philosophies, let us make sure they are 
operly and fully utilized. After all, the true ob- 
‘tive of all religious philosophies should be that 
jective which creates the greatest of benefits for 
inkind. 

Yes, for humankind to get the best out of our 
igious philosophies, we must put those same 
lilosophies in boots and go among the people. We 
ve sufficient proven tools to work with. Let us 
operly use these tools; these spiritual laws al- 
ady at our disposal. Jf we do this, I think the 
sults will prove amazing. 

This I believe is the real objective of Universalism; 
itting our liberal beliefs into everyday living, into 
r business and social world. To absorb the bene- 
s and joys of liberal religious thinking on a Sun- 
y and then forget about it until the next Sunday, 
merely lip service. 

Basically, the application by every Universalist 
the Sermon on the Mount in his everyday activity 
suld be a worthwhile objective. The Golden Rule 
a practical, working code of conduct, not merely 
platitude. 

The Bible as a book for ‘Sunday Go-to-Meetin’ ” 
ading is of no value. But the codes of conduct 
ntained therein put into our everyday living, 
come a powerful influence for good. Love, not 
ite; unselfishness, not greed; honesty, not graft 
id corruption, would then rule our lives. We Uni- 
rsalists must carry this message wherever we go. 
We gathered here this week, not only for inspira- 
»n and education, but also for the purpose of 
tting the pattern for the work of Universalism 
r the next two years. 

As religious liberals, by setting up good objec- 
yes, we can truly put Universalist Christian prin- 
ples into our everyday living; put religion into 
ots. ‘ 

At this point, I wish to present some specific ob- 
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jectives among many, for your consideration. 

First. | believe that we should here resolve to 
strengthen our membership—not by numbers alone 
—but by the effectiveness with which each member 
participates in the program of Universalism. 

To be a member of a Universalist Church and to 
pledge financial support is good, of course. But 
how many of the fifty to sixty thousand Univer- 
salists are really members and not just purchasers? 
How many are committed to what the Church 
really stands for? How many put their commit- 
ments in boots? 

Most members are buyers, just buying privileges. 
They think of the church as something that is there 
to get what they want when they want it. They 
never give of themselves. 

As a number one objective, let us all become 
participating members in our churches. There is 
a job for everyone. Let everyone do his job. Let’s 
do away with wall flowers and really do something 
—and see that the other members do something— 
for Universalism. 

Second. We should here resolve to give every 
support to The Universalist Church of America 
and to its program of advancement of Universalism 
by fully realizing the goals set up in the Unified 
Appeal. As you know, the Unified Appeal is that 
income made up of contributions from individual 
members of the Universalist churches throughout 
the country, used to sustain the work of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America; the voice of Universal- 
ism throughout the world. 

We cannot, must not, fail in our efforts to make the 
Unified Appeal goal in every church. The goal, as 
set up in the budget for the coming year, is based 
upon previous experiences, common sense, and 
reason. It is very definitely within the realm of 
possibility—and yes, could and should be over- 
subscribed. It must be realized that this Appeal is a 
personal obligation of every individual; it is the 
opportunity for each one to play a personal part in 
the advancement of his sincere belief. I suggest the 
possibility of having the Unified Appeal responsibil- 
ity placed at local church levels in the hands of key 
laymen, and aided by the various State Conven- 
tions. This would minimize the National Unified 
Appeal overhead by restricting its work to special 
appeals by letter and through The Christian Leader. 

Let us not leave the task of raising money to the 
ministers. While their help, and understanding is 
necessary and essential to the success of the Unified 
Appeal drive, we must not put the full burden upon 
them. It is bad enough that so many people now 
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think that.church movements represent big business 
with “managers” engaged in raising their own 
salaries. -f am reminded of the following story: 

Down in North Carolina, there was an old 
preacher getting two hundred dollars a year as his 
salary. The Church Board, finally conscience 
stricken, met with him and told him his salary was 
to be doubled, two hundred dollars to four hundred 
dollars. Thinking he would be grateful, they were 
surprised when he made no reply at all. The next 
Sunday during tne sermon he said, “Brethren, last 
week the Board offered me an increase of salary 
from two hundred to four hundred dollars a year. 
All I’ve got to say is that I ain’t goin’ to take it. 
As it is, it takes all the time, energy and patience to 
raise the two hundred dollars!’ Only when we sell 
ourselves, our ministers, and then the entire parish 
on The Universalist Church of America program, 
will the Unified Appeal quotas be met. Let us ac- 
cept the challenge and open our lips, our hearts, 
and our pocketbooks for service to humanity and 
the promotion of Universalism in the parish, -the 
state, the country and the world. This is Universal- 
ism in action; religion in boots. 

Third. In regard to the Universalist ministry, 
let us here pay particular attention to bettering the 
lot of the minister, both as to salary and pension. 

There seems to be a feeling that the Universalist 
Church is becoming an ethical society; not a Chris- 
tian Church. If such be true, and I personally doubs 
it, the greatest one cause would be the lack of good 
ministers who really understand Universalism and 
its application to everyday Christianity. Today, we 
seriously need many men of high caliber, good train- 
ing and deep understanding. Such men are not 
available on the basis of today’s economics. Run-of- 
the-mill ministers, such as are now economically 
available, can hurt the Universalist Church. 

Let us face the fact that ministers, too, are living 
in a materialistic world. By proper treatment of 
ministers, financially, we relieve them of material- 
istic worries. We are then able to compete with 
other professions for the services of good men. Yes, 
and you'll soon find the schools of the ministry filling 
up with high caliber men. As a result, we not only 
benefit ourselves, personally, but the entire world of 
Universalism. 

“A man is worthy of his hire’, is perhaps a trite 
saying, but is certainly a true one. Let us all study 
the situation concerning our ministers’ salaries, and 
if not in a proper range, bend every effort to do 
something about it. This is the responsibility of 
everyone here. This would indeed be practicing 
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everyday Christianity. 

I believe that the relatively poor pay scale of o 
ministers has helped lead us to the scandalo 
pension situation we have today. Just think of i 
When a minister has reached the age of sixty-eig 
and has given twenty-five years of his life to t 
ministry, he is entitled to the magnificent sum 
four hundred dollars (just made five hundred doll 
by the Board) a year to live on the rest of his life 
This is indeed something for all Universalist layme 
to be ashamed of. Let us be sincerely concerne 
about the man who furnished us with inspiration 
thought and direction for so many years of our live 
Let us not fall into the category of people who don 
care what happens as long as it doesn’t happen t 
them. 

I would like. to suggest that out of this meetin 
there develop some concrete recommendations if 
regard to the establishment of a decent pension fo 
our ministers. I further suggest that every perso 
present at this meeting take it upon himself tod 
everything in his power to awaken the laymen o 
his Church to the true picture regarding the pensio 
situation. Let’s do something about it. This trul 
will be Universalism in action. i 

Fourth. We must resolve to do everything in oul 
power to aid youth in its every endeavor; locally 
statewide, and nationally. I believe we are too prone 
to worry about our adult affairs, resulting in neglect 
of our youth. 

We must never forget that the future of Uni. 
versalism really lies in the hands of the youth of 
today. There lies the potential of religious liberal: 
ism. Let us not ignore the fact that today’s youth 
is a thinking youth. A personal incident proved this 
rather conclusively to me. | 

I called my daughter into my study the othe 
night. When she sat down, I said, “Evonne, you 
are now old enough for us to have a heart to heart 
talk about the way of life.” She replied, “O.K. 
Dad, what do you want to know?” 

Yes, let’s not sell youth short! Let us resolve te 
encourage Universalist youth activities at every 
turn, to jointly seek to enlarge local youth groups 
and to emphasize the importance of a good, growing 
Sunday School in every Universalist Church. 

Universalist youth already has set the pace fot 
the adults. They have had a joint convention with 
the American Unitarian Youth Fellowship this 
past June. I heartily applaud them. That is what 
I mean when I say te put Universalism in action: 
put religion in boots. Christian action, not theologi- 
cal word debates, is youth’s answer. . 
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Fifth. As a further evidence of Universalism in 
tion and in the interest of the advancement of 
eral religion, let us not hesitate to approve the 
sommendation of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
mmission on Church Union to be presented at this 
nvention. This recommendation sets the stage 
: the next step in the establishment of a federal 
ministration to achieve union of the American 
iitarian Association and The Universalist Church 
America. Liberalism in action! 

Sixth. | have always felt that one of the weak- 
ses of the Universalist Church, as well as of all 
urches, lies in the utter lack of interest and con- 
rn in community affairs at the local, state, 
ttional, and international level. 

At the Laymen’s Conference held last year at 
'ashington, some laymen stated that ministers 
ould keep away from politics, world affairs, and 
ternationalism. It is a sorry commentary on such 
liberal religion as Universalism that more defined 
‘tion is not taken on political and economic issues 
‘ local, state, and national and international 
gnificance. We should be very much concerned 
ith the United Nations, with the Koreans, with 
‘aft and corruption in our governments, with the 
cious gambling rackets, with the dope traffic, 
ith discriminating practices due to race, color, or 
eed, and with anything else that would tend to 
ove evil and contrary to the good of humankind. 
That do the churches do? They sit back and say 
at only the spiritual things, the ecclesvastical 
-oblems are of concern to them. 

If Universalism means anything, it means putting 
ligion in boots. It means practicing what is 
eached. It means everyday Christianity. How 
in we, who profess concern about what is good for 
imanity, justify inaction when humankind is 
idangered?. I say that when any community 
fair is conducted contrary to Christian principles, 
e churches, through the pulpits, through the 
yards of directors, should rise up in righteous 
rath and be heard. How can we expect the 
-oblems of the world to be solved by those un- 
incipled ones who create the problems, when we 
ho could “do something about it”, do nothing? 
know this to be true through the bitter, and dis- 


sartening personal experiences of running for a - 


ublic office recently, on the basis of good, honest 
vernment, with the good element of the com- 
unity, the churches, remaining dormant and 
active on the grounds of not wishing to enter 
dlitics 

This is the great mistake made, the misconception 
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held by too many; that to be vocal on community 
affairs, means entering politics. Such is not the case. 
To defend principles does not mean that one must 
enter politics as such. And #f politics needed atten- 
tion as well, I believe that a liberal church should 
not be hesitant to rise up and be counted, not as a 
political entrant but purely as a defender of princi- 
ples. In an excellent address at the Universalist 
Laymen’s Conference last year, State Senator Fred 
N. Allen of the Maine State Senate and member of 
the Congress Square Universalist Church of Port- 
land, threw out a stirring challenge to all Universal- 
ists. I quote, 

“If the churches will not take an active interest 
in public affairs, then they are no longer serving the 


-laymen. During the early years of our denomination 


through such powerful figures as John Murray, 
Clara Barton, and Horace Greeley, we moved for- 
ward because these men and women took definite 
stands on the everyday problems of their com- 
munities, as well as ecclesiastical problems. Today, 
emphasis to stay neutral in political events is 
causing a breakdown of the progressive and pioneer- 
ing spirit.’ 

Senator Allen went on to say, “I am in no way 
indicating that the primary purpose of the church 
is not to provide spiritual guidance, but in so doing 


“how can the church fail to take a stand when 


Christian principles of right and wrong are at 
stake?” 

To these observations, I say Amen. 

I suggest that we determine to take a greater 
interest in our community affairs, individually and 
collectively as a church group, when such affairs 
involve principles of right and wrong. Let us rise 
up and be counted. That is putting Universalism 
into action. That is applying a liberal Christian 
religion we already have as everyday Christianity. 
Yes, that truly constitutes religion in boots. 

In conclusion, let us here resolve, that in the 
solution of our problems, we will never sell Uni- 
versalism short. Our liberal heritage — our privilege 
of being free thinkers, universal thinkers — is a 
precious right. Let us prove that we cherish that 
heritage; that privilege, by bending every effort to 
sell and support Universalism at all times. 

To me, the solution of the problems of the world, 
lies in the hands of that individual; the liberal, who 
thinks inclusively, free of prejudice, dogma, and 
creedal rulings. Yes, in Universalism, as it is today, 
can lie the salvation of the world, dut only if properly 
applied as everyday Christianity. 

I am getting sick and tired of some of the pessi- 
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mism expressed in conferences and eisewhere, of 
hearing about the fact that degeneration of our 
Church is taking place, that Universalism is on the 
wane, and that-Mumanism, or some other form of 
new thinking is taking over. While I do not agree 
with the Humanistic philosophy, I approve the 
right of those who do believe in it to so express 
themselves. For after all, this is Universalism in 
action. 

Many times, in the years past, I have heard the 
same thing; the danger that we are veering away 
from God, from Jesus Christ, and that we are 
becoming negative in our thinking about God and 
Jesus. I do not concur with these pessimistic 
observations. I am sure you will agree that. this 


statement which is set forth in the membership 
booklet of the Universalist Church of Joliet, is 
definitely positive thinking about God and Jesus: 


“Individually and collectively we invite all w 
accept our Principles of Faith and our Avowal, 
join with us in the Worship of God and the Servi 
of Man. 

“We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of Go 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His So 
Jesus Christ. The trustworthiness of the Bible 
containing a revelation from God. The certainty 
just retribution for sin. The harmony of all sou 
with God. 

“And we avow our faith in God as Eternal a 
All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human 
sonality, in the authority of truth known or to 
known, and in the power of men of good will a 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progre 
sively establish the kingdom of God.” 


* * * 


Dorothy E. Petersen 
March 21, 1915—August 24, 1951 


D. P. KINDEHEIM 


Once 

Out of order into chaos— 
Now 

Out of torment and frustration 
Out of struggle and loss 

Into a seeking for permanency 
And security 
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Come children from many nations: 

Poland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania 

The Ukraine 

And Germany itself 

Alone—all alone 

Brothers and sisters are one in their aloneness 
Thetr experiences unique 

The search for happiness 1s lonely. 


Tomorrow is a promise 

Yet past events 

Slow the step 

And bend the head 

To still the laughter on half-opened lips 
They reason why. 


Yet the firs grow tall and straight 

Their bendings are but yearnings 

For things better 

The lower branches die and are forgotten 

Their cones reseed themselves 

They speak not to each other 

Yet live in harmony and peace 
Ever moving toward loftiness | 
And cooler air * | 
Lifting their heads . 
Their hopes | 
Their dreams . 
Into fulfillment i 
Into fulfillment ; 
In the world of men. 


—Dorotny E. Pererse 
Blankensee, Lubeck, Germany, Summer, 1951 
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tate of the Church in Perspective 


»bert Cummins 


SO KNOW where we are at the moment, we 
must know where we were formerly. My col- 
gue, Dr. John Smith Lowe, set us upright on 
' organizational feet, and gave to the office its 
cutive and administrative role. Dr. Lowe was 
_ third of our Superintendents, following Dr. 
liam H. McGlauflin, who, primarily was a 
ssionary-at-large. When Dr. Lowe took office, 
iominational records turned over to him were 
t enough to fill two bushel baskets. 

from the Universalist Leader of November 4, 
\6, in an article signed for the Trustees by Dr. 
atter, Dr. Perkins, and Dr. Hall, is this revealing 
tement as to the extent of our program even at 
recent a date: “The (year’s) cost of operations 
s $760.13, while collections from the field were 
)2.35, leaving a deficit of $257.87.” Even in 
1e good old days.” Horrors. i 

First of the Superintendents was Dr. I. M. 
wood, whose son (our beloved Dean John Murray 
wood) has told me “carried all the business of 
» Church in the band of his hat.” That was less 
in fifty years ago! There was no ministerial 
ociation. Good men dropped out of fellowship. 
one way or another, they failed.to conform and 
re made unwelcome. Colleagues wrote letters, 
king their call to pastorates. Rather than side- 
cking these men, or smothering them by neces- 
y conformity, we. now endeavor to make them 
lcome, thus keeping alive possible variations 
serving of consideration. 

For the greater part of their one hundred eighty 
urs, our churches have been “preaching stations,” 
t means of education or humanitarian service. 


e sainted fathers, using proof-texts for ammuni- - 


n, debated theology, from pulpits looked upon 
their private platforms, ta congregations gathered 
allegiance to them personally. Those fathers 
re pulpiteers and platform artists; but theirs was 
t a teaching ministry; and many, many of their 
arches failed to survive. The fathers are being 
laced by young churchmen devoted to a teaching 
nistry. “Individualism” was the vogue, while 
ually the Church was controlled by a little 
lesiastical oligarchy. Today, in planning, we 


» the conference method; practice responsible — 


mplay; and are more nearly a representative 
nocracy. 
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Scattered across the landscape were church 
structures ranging in design from the motif of a 
freight car to architectural combinations of the 


Hippodrome and the House of Seven Gables,— 


little blasphemies in brick and wood, monstrosities 


in tortured stone. These are still with us; but we 
have stressed the importance of good architecture, 
of cleaning up and painting up, of making unmis- 
takable our Universalist designation. And _ all this 
has been to the good. 

Today, with an authorized Syllabus of Studies 
for Examination and Ordination, with proper pro- 
cedure well defined for calling a minister and desire 
mounting for a self-imposed ministerial code of 
ethics,—with a three-day Seminar for New Minis- 
ters meeting annually at denominational head- 
quarters, — and with State Superintendents 
organized to work as a team,— with all this, there 
is better “know how” and finer morale among both 
ministers and lay leaders. — 

If we have fewer churches, it 1s because we 
endeavor to carry less “dead wood.”’ Yet on today’s 
list of churches are fifty, which, fifty years ago, did 


"not exist. Membership is considerably more than 


thirty years ago; and our constituency is up 30% 
over 1937. Literature, a vital necessity, had an 
appropriation in 1937 of only $400, and even this 


_ went unexpended. Today it is $2,500, and should 
“be $5,000; but, whatever the amount, it is used. 


Ministers’ salaries are pushed up from $1,800 to 
$2,500 and house (ranking, along with Episcopal- 


-ians, Presbyterians and Unitarians, as the highest 


of all denominations); pensions from $120 to $500 
(the wealthy Presbyterian Church pays only $600.) 
In fifteen years, we have paid $210,000 in pensions. 
In addition, we have an excellent contributory 


‘pension and insurance plan; considerable service is 


rendered in emergency relief and scholarship aid; 


and staff personnel are eligible for social security. 


One hears much about “deficit financing,” due to 
monies being withheld because of the administra- 
tion’s tolerant attitude toward radicalism. Actually, 
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however (and in this you may go as far back as you 
wish), years are rare indeed in which budgets were 
balanced;:'and theological differences were quite 
irrelevant. A deficit of some $70,000, accumulated 
during the closing years of the previous adminis- 
tration, was written off at my first Assembly as 
Superintendent. Being of Scotch ancestry, I was 
shocked; but, in years that followed, I saw $80,000 
come to us in unrestricted bequests alone. This 
past year, in addition to sizeable profits from real 
estate sales, we had bequests of almost $100,000. 
Yes; in the budget, it appears we had a deficit 
($9, 100); but we must bear in mind “‘the other side”’ 
of this two-sided picture. Income from Investments 
in 1937 was $7,447.67. Now it is just short of 
$27,000.. Contributions totalled $8,758.50; now 
they are upwards of $50,000 (and, if ministers and 
local boards will do their part, can be twice that). 
Total assets have increased from $773,711.47 to 
$1,996,133.61. 

Years of the present administration have been 
dificult years, with the world at war. To serve the 
Church in high office at any time is an awesome 
experience, but to be called upon to do so in time of 
war can be most disheartening. Our people are 
part-and-parcel of the world scene, and, naturally, 
are reflecting the resulting stresses and strains. 
To be in my position, therefore, in this fall of 1951, 
is not exactly an unalloyed pleasure. 

No one is prouder than am I of the record of our 
beginnings as a Church, or of the achievements of 


our forbears; but I believe we must now look to the 
Church’s present function. No more are we living 
on rumors of glory blown from our father’s time 
the Universalism of today is our own. Pride of the 
Universalist Brahmin in the fact that his ancestomy 
were disciples of Ballou, Spear or Whittemor 
while he himself fails to possess their intransiger 
spirit, is being recognized as a false pride. | 

In order to achieve unity and corporate effective 
ness, we have struggled to draw ourselves into af 
organized whole; to institute a growing program ¢ 
education for children, youth and adults; and f 
translate lip-service and theological debate int 
humane activities, so that willing hands reach o 
across the seas. We have been at work enlargin 
and perfecting our organization, developing a con 
sciousness of kind and sense of mission. We ha 
gone up and down and across the country drummin 
into the ears of all who would listen the greatness a 
our heritage, its timeliness for today’s world, an 
one’s personal responsibility to do something abou 
it. There is a new spirit ‘of togetherness now, 
determination to prize our distinctiveness, and } 
zeal to get done things worth doing. Our people a 
beginning to reflect a new dignity and just pride 
Yes, marked progress has been made. 

We are a Church. Let us awaken to a sense o 
our power! When everyone lifts at the same ti 
at the same task, and in the same spirit of conse 
crated devotion, we shall surprise ourselves at thi 
magnitude of the tasks we can perform. 


Rosalie A. West 
(continued from page 300) 
nistic conclusion, then it has not been Thinking 
at all? 
New wine must be put into new bottles; yes. 
surely there are as many kinds of new wine as there 


But 


are intéresting varieties of new bottles. Why be 
compelled to choose between one particular brand, 
and none at all? 

That is why it was so refreshing to read Mr. 
Gammon’s article. Here is a layman daring enough 
to strike out on a thought-pattern of his own. A 
growing number in our fellowship are venturing, 
like him, to explore the path of a deeper realization 
of the indwelling Spirit of God in the individual 
heart. This non-conformity of ours meets with 
raised eyebrows from both the left and the right 
wings—but, like them, we claim our right to free- 
dom of thought. Here is a different pattern of 
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Change, every bit as challenging as the humanist’ 
pattern, and more fundamentally Universal, as 
recognizes the ultimate Good at the heart of life 
It holds forth a new and very practical concept ¢ 
God and Prayer that, to us, “makes sense.” 
Gammon calls it “climbing the steep ascent t 
heaven’; yes, it is a hard road, demanding : a sterne 
self-discipline than does the denial of God. And 
find its receptive quietness more conducive to spit 
itual growth ‘than the artificial accompaniment ¢ 
jarring sound and the intricacies of elaborate sya 
bolism which marked the service of worship pr 
sented to us one evening in Portland. 

So let us take courage. Perhaps as the bienn 
ums go by, we may all learn a kindly, sympatheti 
forbe~ ance with one another that shall replace th 
present defensive bristling on superiority complex 
with a downright, thorough-going, truly Christlik 
good will. 


The Christian Leade 


> 


Vorld Security -- 


dith S. Sampson 


OMETIMES I labor for hours trying to deter- 
' mine the subject matter of my talk to this 
dience or that audience. Most men say that 
ymen find it easy to talk, but I like to talk about 
mething specific, something that is germane to 
e times. In these days of tension and chaos and 
nflict, it is rather easy to get to the point and not 
end your time talking about subjects that are 
latively unimportant. Tonight, I want to talk, 
»%t about our foreign policy, but about something 

‘at concerns our domestic policy. 

Being a member of the United States Delegation 
1 the United Nations, I might have given you a 
port of my experience as a Member of this all- 
merican team to the Fifth General Assembly of 
1e United Nations, or I might have given you a 
stailed report of the thirty-five thousand mile trip 
made around the world with the members of the 
own Hall Group, or I might have given you an 
ecounting of the assignment I have just com- 
leted in Austria. 

But when I realized that I was having this un- 
sual opportunity to speak at the Biennial Assembly 
f the Universalist Women of America, and that I 
as to meet with you responsible citizens of 
merica, I felt that I ought to use this occasion to 
ilk to you about “What We as Individuals Can 
lo to Make the World More Secure” by making 
ur Own country secure, and in closing the gaps 
jrough which the enemies of America might make 
ther inroads. 

As citizens we all have a responsibility, and as 
hristians we welcome the chance as individuals to 
o what we can to remedy evils which exist in our 
suntry. There is much to be done, but with your 
ermission I would like to concentrate tonight on 
ne specific flaw in our American armor. Therefore, 

want to talk to you about what happened on 
uly 12, 1951, in Cicero, Illinois. 

Early in July, Harvey Clark, a twenty-nine-year- 
ld Negro, attempted to move his wife and two 
hildren into an apartment they had rented in 
cero. Young Clark had been a student at Fisk 
Iniversity in Nashville, Tennessee, when in 1942, 
e was called to join the Armed Forces and became 
sergeant in the Air Corps. After he received his 
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military training, he went to the South Pacific 
where he served his country until 1945. Then he 
returned and finished his education under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. When he graduated from Fisk in 
1949, he first secured a job as an insurance agent, 
later moving to Chicago where he is now employed 
as a trustworthy and reliable motorman for the 
Chicago Motor Bus Company. His family were 
living in cramped, crowded quarters, and he was 
fortunate to seeure a more adequate apartment 
in Cicero. 

Cicero is a town of sixty-seven thousand inhabi- 
tants on the outskirts of Chicago. This town is 
known throughout the country because of the vice 
and gambling which is alleged to run rampant 
there. You will also recall that this is the town 
where Al Capone and his mob hung out. 

When Clark attempted to move his family into 
their new quarters, he was stopped by the police, 
who are said to have manhandled him and told him 
he had better get out of town, and there was 
no chance of his ever occupying the apartment. 
He left, and a week or so later sent the furniture to 
the new apartment because he meant to occupy it. 
The residents of Cicero remonstrated and the un- 
American members of that community gathered in 
full force, and it is alleged they were aided and 
abetted by the police, or at least they were not 
deterred by them. 

On the night of July 12, the mob went into the 
apartment which the Clarks had rented, threw the 
furniture out the window, ripped the plumbing 
works from its settings, destroyed the plaster, the 
electric system, and then, after descending to the 
first floor, set fire to the Clarks’ furniture. The 
young hoodlums who actively participated in this 
were applauded and cheered by thousands of Cicero 
residents who stood by. Finally, the National Guard 
was called out and even in the presence of this armed 
unit the hoodlums of Cicero were defiant. They 
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jeered and mocked the Guardsmen. Called them 
“Nigger Lovers” and the like, and finally many of 
them were’ arrested. 

It is a privilege to come to you tonight as one 
who is concerned about America and its future, to 
ask you to do your utmost in helping America to 
practice what she preaches. You, the responsible 
citizens of America, straight-thinking Americans, 
have the greatest chance of a lifetime to help make 
the world secure. Your greatest contribution to 
world security can be made right here at home. 

In the active days of the General Assembly, a 
group of forty young men from Pakistan, Indonesia 
and Burma visiting in the United States came to the 
United Nations. They asked to see me. In fact, 
they insisted that I was the one person who could 
answer some of the questions which had been 
troubling them. And what do you suppose they 
wanted to know? “Why don’t Negroes hate white 
men and women in America in view of the dis- 
criminatory practices which exist here?” They took 
me completely by surprise. But I had to answer 


these students and I told them that Negroes carried - 


no hate, that they were busy working out their 
salvation and had no time to hate. 

I told these students further that they didn’t 
really know or understand the Americans; that 
they. were wonderful people. I had, from time to 

ime, weighed the good in them against the bad and 
had arrived at the conclusion that basically and 
fundamentally the American has the milk of human 
kindness in his heart, that he is his brother’s keeper, 
and that he has made a habit of investing in human 
beings. Where else can you find people who, like 
the Americans, rich and poor alike, for years have 
contributed willingly and freely to such organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
Heart Society, the Cancer Society, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Boy Scouts, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, as well as the home and foreign 
missions of our various religious denominations? 
Where else does one find such philanthropic groups 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Rosenwald Foundation, the Carnegie En- 
dowment Fund? Not only do Americans reflect 
their generosity through private organizations such 
as have just been mentioned. We have adopted this 
practice as a vital part of our foreign policy through 
such programs as Point Four, the Marshall Plan, 
and all of the specialized agencies affiliated with the 
United Nations. Those who support these agencies 
give, not for white people alone, but for black and 
white alike, not for Gentiles, but for Gentiles and 
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Jews alike. For centuries Americans, individually ag 
well as through religious and educational agencieg} 
have established and maintained schools and un# 
versities such as Roberts College in Istanbul, the 
American University at Cairo, the University of 
Beirut, have maintained schools in Africa, in Chi 
and Japan. | 

The significant thing is that they give freely and) 
not with a vested interest. All they seek to do is ta 
give fuller opportunities to those who don’t have 
them, and they have never demanded in returf 
oil, minerals, land; in fact, they have never askec 
for any reimbursement. And because I believe ane 
know this to be true, I am utterly shocked when 
hear the Americans described as Imperialists. 

In America a great demonstration has taker 
place. In this melting pot live peoples who have 
come from every section of the world, looking fot 
freedom and better opportunities than those they 
had from whence they came. And here these 
various peoples have lived peacefully together 
Except for sporadic difficulties, the various foreign 
racial groups in America have never had warfare 
There has never been a racial or religious war in 
this country, as history records in the Balkans and 
in other sections of the world. When people of these 
warring factions came to America, they learned to 
live together without friction. 

If we had the imagination, the courage, the forth- 
rightness and the lack of guilt complex, we might be, 
as leaders of the world today, able to take this 
significant and unique experiment in race relations 
and give it to the world as a pattern which might of 
applied in many places. This pattern could elim 
inate the friction between the Jews and the Arabs. 
It could help moderate the differences between the 
peoples of Pakistan and India. It could be applied 
by two million whites in South Africa, thereby 
giving those nine million blacks, who are exploited 
and enslaved there, an opportunity for freedom and 
justice. 

This task may appear difficult, but it is one that 
has to be started, one that has to be accomplished. 
It is one that can be accomplished, if we lay aside 
our outmoded notions about differences in races, 
if we accept the scientific fact that there is no 
superior race. In this world, tensions will exist, 
friction will increase, there will be wars and rumors 
of war unless and until we recognize that all men 
have the right to enjoy freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

The eyes of the world have been focused for some 
years on the so-called race problems in America, on 
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: discords between races, upon the discriminatory 
ictices which exist here and which affect the six- 
in million Negroes in America. People everywhere 
ve heard and read about the lynchings in Amer- 
They have heard about the Jim Crow cars. 
iey have heard about the separate schools. In 
‘t, they have heard about the whole catalog of 
ustices which exist here. 
The two-thirds of the people of the world who are 
tk, and who are now looking to America for 
idership,-are cognizant of America’s unwillingness 
practice what she preaches, and therefore they 
2 suspicious of our claims for the democratic way 
life. The burden is upon us to prove in our human 
ations that this great experiment which we have 
en successful in applying to scores of nationalities 
10 live within our borders can be applied just as 
ecessfully to our Negro population. 
There is nothing especially different about the 
sero. He has techniques and skills which he has 
en able to develop despite the handicaps and 
rriers in his way. Whereas Negroes at one time 
sre almost ninety percent illiterate, they have 


sadily raised their standards until they are almost : 


.a par with the white Americans. 

You and I know that the Negro has a right to 
ll freedom, full opportunities, full participation. 
me of you may ask: ‘““What does the Negro want?” 
> wants all he needs in order to become a first-class 
‘izen. He wants an equal chance for education; he 
ints a chance to develop his abilities, techniques, 
d skills; he wants to be able to seek and find 
iployment up to the level of his ability regardless 
color. He wants to support his family, to provide 
r and educate his children, and he wants to live 
molested and to be free from terror. He doesn’t 
int to be a ward of anybody. He does want to 
rticipate fully in all phases of American life. He 
ints, in short, the benefits of citizenship as well as 
e responsibilities. 

Jacob Malik, the Russian representative at the 
jited Nations, quite often engaged me in conver- 
tion. He would always say, “Oh, Mrs. Sampson, 
u are a fine woman. I like you. The Russian 
ople like Negroes. We don’t discriminate. You 
> a smart woman, but J hate to see you here at 
e United Nations devoting your good talents and 
ur energies in behalf of the United States. The 
ople of the United States do not appreciate what 
u are doing. They are capitalistic, war-monger- 
z, rabble-rousing, Imperialistic white people.” I 
otested, “Mr. Malik, don’t talk that way about 
y people.” You are really my people because we 
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are all citizens. 


I have found that people of the East become 
irritated and dissatisfied with the explanations that 
the American white man gives for our discrimina- 
tory practices. The usual and customary answer is, 
“Oh, the Negroes are different. We have to have 
some barriers. We have to keep them in their place. 
You wouldn’t understand. It is only the American 
white man who understands how to treat the 
Negro.” 

And who are these sixteen million Negroes who 
appear to be different, who need such special treat- 
ment? They are citizens of America. They didn’t 
come to America looking for freedom. They already 
had it. They didn’t come on the Mayflower, but 
their forefathers came to America on ships, bound 
in chains. They were brought here against their 
wishes. Men and women were torn from their 
families and deposited in America to be sold into 
slavery. The sweat and blood of our forefathers 
helped to build America. We are no first or second- 
generation Americans. The sixteen million Negroes 
in America are the descendants of those men and 
women who came to America early in the seven- 
teenth Century. 

What price Cicero? The Negroes did not suffer a 
serious loss. One man, Harvey Clark, lost six 
thousand dollars’ worth of furniture, but the law 
says that any riotous act such as happened in that 
city is one for which the citizens of that community 
are liable, so they will have to reimburse Harvey 
Clark for his furniture and any other loss which he 
can prove. But the great loss was not Harvey 
Clark’s. The great loss was to America, to all 
Americans. 

They have lost prestige throughout the civilized 
world as a result of this riotous act. The three 
hundred sixty million people in India, the one 
hundred million people in Pakistan, the eighty 
million people in Japan, the countless millions in 
other parts of the East now have the news of what 
happened in Cicero, and they are saying that you 
speak with your mouths about democracy, but 
you do not practice it; that you describe America 
as the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
but they know now it is not so. These millions of 
dark people, two-thirds of the world’s population, 
these millions of people who are not committed, 
who are being solicited by the men in the Kremlin, 
are the very people we need as partners for peace. 

How does Cicero affect our chances of building 
that partnership? It will be more difficult than ever 
because Cicero dramatizes in their eyes the treat- 
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ment of all Americans of color, and they take the 
position that the people who do that would not 
respect them as equal partners in a free world. Are 
we so smug, so blind, that we cannot anticipate 
being questioned, being examined, by these Asians? 
You know they have experienced white domination 
for centuries, and they are now on a march seeking 
equal treatment and full respect. 

Personally, I know that our way of life is better 
than that which is offered by the men in the Krem- 
lin, but it is up to us, through performance, through 
our deeds (and not our words, which they dis- 
trust),to convince them that they should join us as 
members of a free world. 

And so, we are obstructing our own vital interests 
by our failure to guarantee full freedom and full 
equality to some of our citizens. I urge you in 
attendance here at the Biennial Assembly of the 


MINISTERS’ MEETING 


HE National Universalist Ministerial Associa- 

tion met in Portland on the third day of the 
General Assembly, with the President, William 
Arms, presiding, and over one hundred and forty 
ministers in attendance. Present were three fra- 
ternal delegates from the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association, John Fuller, Ernest Brown and Nath- 
aniel Lauriet. 

Plans were discussed for a ministers’ convocation 
after Easter, 1952. In a discussion of a possible 
merger of the Universalist and Unitarian ministers’ 
Associations, our ministers were asked to consider 
support of the Unitarian Fellowship of Social Jus- 
tice. 

New officers were elected for the next two years; 
Albert Harkins, president; Donald McMillan, vice- 
president; Eric Ayer, secretary; Donald King, 
treasurer. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott brought the attention of 
the group to “The Universalist Ministers’ Union’, 
which has been formed by Clinton Scott, Francis 
Rockwell, Raymond Sabin and Charles Reinhardt, 
“for the improvement of our professional standards, 
for mutual help and encouragement, and for greater 
service to mankind through the Liberal Church”. 
Our ministers are invited to apply for membership 
to the Universalist Ministers Union, Park Street, 
Peabody, Mass. Membership involves agreement 
to a professional code of ethics and payment of the 
annual dues of five dollars. : 

—ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 
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Universalist Women of America to determir 
whether or not you are individually doing all yo 
can to build solid foundations for peace here 2 
home. Are you doing your utmost to strengthel 
our country, to elevate her on the platform i 
domestic affairs, so that she can be respected ani 
believed throughout the world? 

Peace has to be built from the bottom up. Worl 
security begins at home in actions to strengthe 
America and to pull together the full forces of t 
free world in understanding and co-operation. Oni 
of the prices of peace today is the elimination a 
segregation and discrimination in America. Ou 
nation bears the torch of liberty. This is the wi 
ning symbol in a world threatened by new tyranny 
Don’t let that torch grow dim through acts lik 
Cicero. Keep the torch bright. Keep America fre 
and make it freer. 


The Congress Square Church minister, the Ri 
Ernest A. Thorsell, with our past General Super: 
intendent, Dr. John Smith Lowe, and Mrs. Lowe 
of Rockland, Maine, and David L. Peirce. 
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| Association of Universalist Women Convention 


‘HINKING back over impressions gained at the 
sessions of the A.U.W. Convention held at 
tland, Maine, August 29 and 30, three things 
ve to mind: the numbers, the weather, and the 
se of purpose which attended all the meetings of 
two-day period. For here in this easternmost 
*, in the warmth and sunshine of late summer, 
hundted and eighty-six women gathered to 
russ the affairs of their Association, to hear the 
orts of their officers, and to make plans for the 
aing two years. One could not help but mark the 
rit of good fellowship that prevailed, or fail to be 
are of the earnestness of the delegates in their 
sideration of the important business of the 
avention. That these women, representing four- 
m states, were joined together in a common 
crest and purpose was unmistakably apparent! 
[he sessions were opened with a devotional 
vice conducted by Mrs. Austin B. Durgin of 
‘tland, a member of the host church, assisted by 
rbara N. Allen, also of Portland, who sang The 
‘d’s Prayer. 
[he President’s Address, delivered at the opening 
sion by Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Massachu- 
ts, for the past two years president of the Associa- 
n, was a high light of the Convention. In it, Mrs. 
‘ingall reported on the many things which have 
n accomplished by the Association since the last 
sembly. She spoke of field trips made by the 
ecutive Director and herself; of the two A.U.W. 
jects which have been brought to a close, China 
1 North Carolina; she spoke in detail of the 
lletin, its importance as the Association organ of 
»rmation and its need for increased support. 
Yn this warm summer afternoon, one of the few 
al” ones of the damp and rainy 1951 season, the 
egates, cool and comfortable in colorful summer 
nts and light pastels, listened attentively as their 
sident reviewed for them the policies and aims of 
ir national association. With her they studied 
raphic diagram of A.U.W. activity, the Working 
1eel, whose hub is Administration and whose 
er rim, the state and local groups, and under- 
od that without a strong hub, the wheel wi// nor 
round. 
[Three things made the Portland Convention 
ferent from previous conventions which this 
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i 2] 
writer has attended. The first was the presentation 
of members of the National Board by the president 
in the course of her address, the second was the 
holding of round table sessions as a part of the 
program, and the third, the manner in which the 
Convention “pledging” was conducted. 

As Mrs. Springall introduced the members of her 
Board, each one came to the platform and spoke 
briefly of the work of her department, thus giving 
the delegates an opportunity not only to hear at 
first hand of projects and program, but also to see 
and become acquainted with the officer responsible 
for each particular department. It was during this 
period that Mrs. Louis Cartwright of New York, 
who has been chairman of the China Project, intro- 
duced Aiko Onishi. Though all of us had known of 
Aiko’s studies here in this country, it was the first 
time that most of us had met her. We found her a 
very attractive young Japanese woman, poised and 
charming, already possessed of an indefinable, 
though definite, American air. It was later on that 
we found her to be a wonderfully gifted and accom- 
plished musician. 

At the end of her address, saving, as she said 
“the surprise at the bottom of the package”’ for the 
last, Mrs. Springall introduced the new Acting 
Executive Director of the Association, Mrs. J. 
Russell Bowman. Mrs. Bowman, who has been 
Chairman of the Clara Barton and Elliott P. Joslin 
Camps for Diabetic Children, is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and has an im- 
pressive background of denominational activity. 
She has been president of the Malden A.U.W., and 
a trustee of the Massachusetts State Association, 
serving as chairman of the Social Action Committee. 
She was a member of the first Service Committee of 
The Universalist Church of America, is a member 
of the Department of Education, and has taught at 
Ferry Beach. She has been a member of the National 
Board of the A.U.W. for two years. 
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In her community, Mrs. Bowman has served on 
the Girl Scout Committee and with the Red Cross, 
and her.scope of interest includes a number of 
activities; from-working girls to aged people. She is 
the mother of two sons and a daughter. 

On her introduction, Mrs. Bowman said that 
although it was a moment for apprehension, “It is 
not J who make the A.U.W., but you! And look at 
you!” The response to the announcement of Mrs. 
Bowman’s appointment indicated that the delegates 
shared her conviction that, “It’s going to be grand!” 

Always an important social event in the conven- 
tion program, is the Fellowship Luncheon. This 
year’s luncheon, held at the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, was no exception. After an invocation by 
the Rev. Hazel Kirk of Maine, there followed an 
hour of fine food and companionship shared by more 
than one hundred and seventy-five women. Mrs. 
Donald Evans of Ohio was hostess for the occasion, 
and introduced those seated at the head table. 
Mrs. Charles Pomeroy of Portland, president of the 
Maine A.U.W., brought greetings from the state, 
and Mrs. John Knox, a local director of the Unitar- 
ian Alliance, spoke for that organization. Others 
at the head table were Mrs. Grace Crozier of Port- 
land, president of the All Souls-Messiah A.U.W., 
Mrs. Robert Cummins, Mrs. Springall, Mrs. Ezra 
Wood, M. Louise Armstrong of Portland, Chairman 
of the Interfaith Committee of the Unitarian 
Alliance, Mrs. Arthur Webster and Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford. 

The workshops, or round tables, which were the 
second novel feature of the convention, were held 
following the luncheon at the Baptist Church. There 
were five of these groups: two on program, led by 
Mrs. Bowman and Mrs. Robert Rice of Arlington; 
one on organization, led by Mrs. Rosalie A. West; 
one on the United Nations, and another on Mental 
Health, led respectively by Mrs. Walter Worthing- 
ton and Mrs. Edwin Haas, both of New York. 

This writer attended Mrs. Bowman’s class on 
program, and gained much from the experience. 
There was excellent group participation in the dis- 
cussion, and much valuable material was presented. 
One fact which emerged was that although each 
church may be unique and individual in itself, a 
general program containing the elements of worship, 
education, fellowship, and service may be adapted 
to the specific needs of each. There should be no 
doubt in the mind of any church woman of what a 
church program ought to be. 

In a discussion of money raising, a variety of 
ideas was suggested: suppers, auctions, penny-a- 
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day boxes, white elephant sales, et cetera. Pe 
the most unusual method mentioned was the 
of books, sponsored by the women of the Cong 
Square Church in Portland. This summer proj 
conducted on the wide steps of the church by vol 
teers, has proved, over the three years of its op 
tion, to be financially rewarding. This past sumi 
more than five hundred dollars was raised in | 
way. 

In its two business sessions, on Thursday 4 
Friday afternoons, the convention altered its 
laws, and provided for a program of action in 
years ahead. Important in the constitutie 
changes was the vote to increase the membershif 
the National Board by two. This change was | 
to be important in view of the many and var 
areas of activity included in the scope of the A.U 
program, and was voted unhesitatingly by 
delegates. 

Two new projects were adopted to take the ple 
of those which have now been terminated. W 
the work in North Carolina at an end, but w 
traditional interest in the south still active, it v 
decided that the National Board be authorized. 
take whatever steps are necessary to assist 
Service Department of the U.C.A. in the work 
Jordan Neighborhood House. This assistance is 
take the form of a minimum contribution of thi 
thousand dollars a year for the next three years 
use at the Neighborhood House. 

A return to Japan was also voted as a new ser 
project for the Association. It being impossibl 
under existing conditions, to transmit funds for 
Rural China Project, the A.U.W. has been fore 
to relinquish this work which it has carried on f 
eight years. And since a new program is bei 
undertaken in Japan by our Department of Servi 
Projects, it seemed a wise and desirable thing th 
the A.U.W. participate in this new venture. 
cordingly, the delegates voted to assume 
responsibility for the construction of a building 
the old Blackmer Home property, that will be u 
as a Japanese Universalist Center for worshi 
education and service. 

Fourteen state presidents were present at t 
sessions at Portland, and the effectiveness of the 
Council, working with the National Board, espec 
ally in the years between conventions, was attest 
by the vote that these joint meetings be continue 
Institutes and regional. conferences were con 
mended, and participation in them urged. A clo 
association with the Unitarian Alliance was recon 
mended and a continuation of existing co-operatir 
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‘ficers, Board here and oo, Table leaders of The Association of Universalist Women. 


t endorsed. It was suggested that there are 
y areas in which the two groups may work 
ther in mutual benefit, and the encouragement 
ich association was voted. 

recommendation that a surplus of approxi- 
sly five hundred dollars in the China Fund be 
as needed to continue the education of Aiko 
hi was readily passed, there being apparent an 
ude of understandable pride in the sponsorship 
he Association of this young pianist’s musical 
ing. 

recess was called in the first afternoon’s busi- 
session when the imminent arrival of a grand 
o was announced. The instrument failing to 
ar on schedule, business was resumed, and 
inued through the actual arrival and placement! 
energetic presence of four professional movers 
y assisted by the Reverends Achenbach, Giles 
Thorsell) could not deter the pursuance of a 
se undertaken, and not a moment was lost in 
transaction of A.U.W. business. Mrs. Victor 
sell and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, both of New 
<, and chairmen of the Revision and Business 
mittees respectively, imperturbably presented 
- recommendations which were serenely put to 
vote by the president, and as serenely adopted 
he convention. 

o such disturbance marked the Friday after- 
1 session, and the remaining business was com- 
sd with dispatch. A group of resolutions 
ented by Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson of Portland 
adopted, Bernice Cunningham spoke on the 
effort being made to reach isolated Universalist 
en, and the final report of the Registration 
irman was heard. 
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The “pledging” service, conducted by Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford of Illinois, and the third novel 
feature of the Portland Convention, was dignified 
and effective. After a presentation of the case for 
The Bulletin, its significance and its needs, by Mrs. 
Pomeroy, and a plea for Jordan Neighborhood 
House by Mrs. Mulford, four young women from 
Illinois took up an offering for the benefit of these 
two projects. Against a background of organ music, 
played by Dr. Frances Ramme of Minnesota, it 
was done quietly and impressively, and received by 
Mrs. Mulford with a prayer. 

The final business of the session was the election 
of officers. The Committee on Elections having pre- 
sented its report, the following officers were declared 
elected: President, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Massa- 
chusetts; Ist Vice-president, Mrs. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, New York; 2nd Vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
W. Ford, Virginia; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Walter Worthington, New York; Financial Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, Massachusetts; 
Treasurer, Mrs. John H. Miller, New Jersey; 
Trustees, Mrs. Arthur L. Smith, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. James R. Blanchard, Michigan; Mrs. Philip 
H. Heersema, California; Mrs. Robert M. Rice, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Massa- 
chusetts; Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. Robert T. Dick, Ohio. 

An installation and worship service, prepared and 
conducted by Mrs. Ezra Wood of Connecticut, 
charged the officers with their responsibility, the 
delegates with their support, and brought to a 
fitting conclusion the sessions of the A.U.W. 
convention. 
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A Religion to Meet the 
‘Needs of Modern Man 


Tracy M. Pullman 
i I were to follow my original inclination in setting 

out to prepare the sermon for this occasion I 
should simply take out my copy of the Occasional 
Sermon delivered in Rochester two years ago and 
repeat word for word what Dr. Brainard Gibbons 
had to say on that occasion. 

I should do this in the spirit of that anecdote 
with which many of you, no doubt, are familiar, 
the story of the young minister in his new pulpit 
who preached exactly the same sermon on the first 
three Sundays. And when questioned about it re- 
plied, that whenever he saw somebody preparing to 
do something about his first sermon, he would then 
prepare another. 

It is in this spirit that I have reflected upon Dr. 
Gibbons’ sermon of two years ago, and also upon 
another sermon delivered upon this occasion some 
twenty-three years ago by a man who through 
many years has given our denomination the finest 
and most aggressive kind of leadership. 

First, let me remind you of a few of the things that 
Dr. Gibbons said two years ago at Rochester. One 
of my motives in recalling these past Occasional 
Sermons is my feeling that many of the things said 
on these occasions, in the past at least, constitute a 
distillation of the best thinking that is going on, 
both in the minds of the various speakers and 
throughout our denomination as well, and that as 
such they ought not to be allowed to sink into the 
oblivion of mere past Occasional Sermons. 

Said Dr. Gibbons, in part, speaking to the theme, 
New Wine and Old Bottles: “In recent years, Uni- 
versalists have been boldly proclaiming, ‘Univer- 
salism is the answer,’ the religious oil to still the 
turbulent waters. But, what is the answer? Many 


Universalists, singly and in chorus, have been sound- — 


ing off vociferously, declaring Universalism’s 
answer to be this, that, or something else. In the 
midst of world turmoil, Universalism has its own 
private vortex of confusion. Even an electric brain 
would burn out its tubes' trying to determine what 
the answer of Universalism is. What course and 
destiny can Universalism set for society when Uni- 
versalists know not how or whither they go them- 
selves?” 

Again Dr. Gibbous? “Every Universalist realizes 
that Universalism has changed considerably since 
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the days of its New England forbears and ma 
Christian dogmas have been gradually supplant 
Even the sketchiest summary reveals the vast d 
ference between then and now. Divine revelati 
has been replaced by human investigation, ign 
ance by knowledge, superstition by reason, f 
closed mind by the open, stagnation by progré 
celestial nonsense by common sense. Hence, U 
versalists today consider: all religions, includi 
Christianity, expressions of human spiritual as 
rations, not God-founded institutions; the Bible 
marvelous work of man, not the miraculous ha 
work of God; Jesus a Spiritual Leader, not a Div: 
Savior; man’s fate in human hands, not sup 
human clutches; faith the projection of known fa 
into the unknown, not blind creedal acceptan¢ 
the supernatural merely the natural beyond ma 
present understanding, not a violation of natur 
law.” 

Dr. Gibbons continued: “‘For a long time, tho 
formally acknowledging it but recently, Univers 
lists have been reaching beyond the narrow bou 
of Christianity to pluck their grapes of knowled 
from vines growing in the boundless vineyards 
truth, and the religious wine pressed from the 
cannot be contained in the old Christian bottl 
Only historical and emotional ties to Christiani 
have prevented Universalists generally from reali 
ing sooner the dynamic effects of the truth deli 
erately sought and in which they now avow fait 
Only fear of bigoted opinion will prevent an e 
lightened Universalism from declaring to the wor 
what fidelity to truth has made it, a unifying ut 
versal religion. 


The Christian Lead 


‘Dare Universalists deny this vital message of 
ye to a distraught, divided humanity by drifting 
as negative rationalists, doctrinal hair-split- 
s, within’the Christian fold? If the destiny-of 
n on this earth is to be a happy, wholesome, 
iceful society, must not the course lead toward 
> practical recognition of the oneness of God, the 
ld, humanity and religion? Does not a unvier- 
religion alone meet the requirements of oneness 
religion?” 
Another paragraph from Dr. Gibbons: ‘‘Be not 
luded by Christianity’s claim to be a world re- 
ion and that it desires to unite mankind! Chris- 
nity is but one of several world-wide religions 
serting superiority and authority over each other 
7 virtue of alleged supernatural founders or God- 
ritten scriptures, or both, and not one of these 
‘etensions rests on grounds more verifiable than 
iother. Nationalism may eventually yield some 
ierished sovereignties to achieve one world. But, 
is inconceivable that such religions will ever sur- 
nder one iota of their supposedly God-given posi- 
ons to further the oneness of religion, for the 
erest admitted fallacy would be a loose end with 
hich to unravel their whole supernatural fabrics. 
lence, any religion like Christianity is an almost 
isurmountable barrier to the oneness of humanity. 
he Christian interpretation of unity means the 
mversion of everyone to Christianity and smacks 
F Soviet Russia’s ambitions to communize the 
orld. This would not be unity, religiously or po- 
tically, but domination and enslavement. 

“Circumscribed, partial religions like Christi- 
nity have been born in the past, lived long years 
nd eventually died. Does Universalism want to 
eep its wagon hitched to a star doomed to burn 
ut? Does Universalism want to waste its mission 
. trying to make sense out of a religion which the 
iture will declare makes no sense? Or, does Uni- 
ersalism want to be a religion that will be as 
rernal as truth is eternal, a religion that will last 
1rough the ages because it will grow in the knowl- 
ige to meet the needs of every age?” 

And Dr. Gibbons, you will remember, concluded: 
A confused humanity anxiously awaits some clear 
oice proclaiming that: religion is one. Let that be 
ne answer of Universalism! Let Universalists 
1ake the break, for the icy plunge is better than 
ne terror of indecision. Let Universalism be done 
ith this living death and get on with deathless liv- 
ig. It is better to be a positive factor in the social 
quation, and hated, than to be nothing and 
mnored. It is better to risk hate now for the love 
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of future generations than to court respectable ob- 
livion. Jesus didn’t hesitate to make that choice! 
And, remembef, it was our spiritual Leader who 
said, “Neither do men put new wine into old bottles, 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, 
. . . but they put new wine into new bottles and 
both are preserved’.” 

Thus Dr. Gibbons. Now for the second Occa- 
sional Sermon, presented, I think it was, in Buffalo 
in the Fall of 1929 by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Or 
perhaps it was the report of his tenure as president 
of the Universalist General Convention. I am not 
quite clear in my memory, but in any event, there 
are at least two or three paragraphs that more than 
bear repeating. 

“Has Universalism,” challenged Dr. Adams, “an 
adequate answer to the needs of our time? Have 
we any specific answer to the challenge of it? Any- 
thing different, anything arresting, anything com- 
pelling? Have we had the courage to say or do 
anything outside the beaten path? Have we dared 
to say to the worshipers of tradition and the snobs 
of respectability, ‘Go to, now, let us have a religion 
of the first person, and the plural number and the 
present tense?’ Have we, who so long prided our- 
selves upon being different, actually dared to be 
different? Have we tried to adapt ourselves and 
our institution to the peculiar needs of the present 
generation, even at the risk of some of the sacred 
shibboleths? Have we tried bringing our funda- 
mental principles down out of the rarefied air of 
intellectual speculation into the warm heart of 
practical brotherhood? 

“Have we done any of these things? Or have we 
contented ourselves with being ‘proper’ and ‘re- 
spectable’, while the world went on its indifferent, 
half-mocking way? 

“This problem of popular indifference, aggra- 
vated by a rapidly increasing hostility complex, is 
challenging us. If we were making any attempt to 
meet it and solve it, any attempt which had not 
the stamp of orthodox respectability upon it, the 
world would know it. That man in the street, 
whom we are so eager to win, would know it. And 
we would know it, and give evidence of that knowl- 
edge in new pulses of power. But the simple truth 
is that we are more abashed in the face of this situ- 
ation than the most fanatical fundamentalist. The 
mere suggestion of getting out of the beaten path 
and retrieving our lost position of pioneer leader- 
ship in the religious world send chills running down 
our spines and starts a great: chattering of teeth 
among us. What would our orthodox neighbors 
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think of us?” 

And Dr. Adams concludes: “Universalism !—we 
have not. touched the near horizons of what that 
means in humanlife. God is the Father of all, and 
all men are brothers. What are we going to do 
about that now? Not a new truth, but a new in- 
terpretation and new points of contact. The church 
that is willing to lose itself in the demonstration of 
that vibrant gospel, with spiritual abandon and 
without mental reservation, will find itself gloriously 
in this day of the church’s ‘humilation.” 

And so here we are in Portland in 1951 with this 
long series of challenging calls to faith and action 
behind us. The tempting question is, ““What have 
we done about them?” And the answer, I think, 
is “quite a great deal”. All of us, I am sure, have 
felt, under the leadership of the last twelve or fifteen 
years, a new faith and vigor and a renewed deter- 
mination to mold the Universalist Church into an 
effective force to minister to the living needs of 
modern man. In all fields, in religious education, 
in youth work, in publications, in the women’s or- 
ganization and in the work of the church at large, 
there has been a new sense of the particular chal- 
lenge of our times and a concerted effort to make 
our church an effective agent of living religion. I 
have been proud, in particular, of the constant 
emphasis placed by our General Superintendent 
upon higher quality and higher standards in all 
phases of our work, greater taste and dignity in the 
physical appearance of our church properties, more 
adequate and more reliable methods of financing 
and operating, more adequate salaries for ministers, 
as well as more courageous and more faithful facing 
up to the social, moral, and spiritual needs of our 
times. For my own part, I feel it has been a great 
privilege to work under such leadership. On the 
whole, it has spoken the truth as I want to hear it 
spoken and has conceived of the church as the kind 
of an organization I most want it to become. In 
large measure, I feel that this new energy and this 
new sense of purpose has been an answer to the 
challenge of men like Dr. Adams and Dr. Gibbons 
and countless others who might be mentioned here. 

And now having reviewed two Occasional Ser- 
mons of the past, and lest you should think I do not 
have any ideas of my own, permit me to review 
briefly two or three fields in which I think the Uni- 
versalist Church is outstandingly equipped, and by 
that very fact, obligated to minister to the living 
religious needs of médern men, indeed, more, men 
of the modern mood. For the heart of our obliga- 
tion seems to me to lie, as I have heard one of our 
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leaders state it, in the power of the liberal ch 
to show to men of the modern mood that it is pi 
sible to be thoroughly modern and still to be 
ligious. It is more than possible, it is more impel 
tive than ever. 

Fot those of us united in The Universalist Chut 
of America, I crave a growing awareness of ot 
selves as part of a movement in the field of reli 
seeking to overcome partialism in religion and 
establish a truly universal religious awareness. 
this, we stand more and more alone in the face 
the regression in our times to old dogmas a 
ancient rigidities in the field of organized religic 
The growing power of totalitarian and dogmz 
types of religion, both Roman Catholic and Prote 
tant, challenges us, not to make an easy compf 
mise, but to stand more vigorously than ever f 
freedom and the responsibility of the individual. 
is no time to retreat from our traditional faith 
man and our confidence in the obligations of humé 
reason. The world caught up in a new vortex 
fear and helplessness needs, as never before, tk 
challenge to human competence, and we are co 
vinced that the answer to that need lies in no retre: 
to a neo-orthodoxy that despairs of human effoi 
and calls upon an act of supernatural faith to bridg 
the abyss between God and man. Democrac 
reeling before the power of organized violence an 
the timidity of those who fear freedom, needs 4 
never before the religion based on a faith in tk 
dignity of man and the power of human idealisr 

At the joint convention, this past summer, of th 
Universalist Youth Fellowship and the Americ 
Unitarian Youth, the following prayer was oad 
one of the youth- led worship services: “We believ 
in a fellowship that shall unite men, not in bond 
of Confucian, or Mohammedan, or Christian love 
but in the holier bonds of human love; going dows 
beneath all that separates and estranges, to th 
principles of freedom and understanding; belo: 
religions to religion; beneath all sacraments to th 
universal impulse that bends the soul in reverenc 
and awe; beneath all forms to the faith that strive 
to express itself in and through them, thus touchin 
common foundations and securing a common fe 
lowship, each helping the other by whatsoever hi 
deeper insights may reveal; a union not of religiou 
systems, but of free souls, united to build up, o 
the basis of truth, justice and love, the commor 
wealth of men.’ 

This to me is the spirit of all that is most impor 
tant in the religion for which we stand and which th 
world so desperately needs, the spirit indeed ¢ 
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's which above all else was a challenge to any 
| of partialism or sectarianism. In the spirit 
‘esus, our obligation is to inspire a universal 
sion which shall help to tear down the fences 
supplement the growing economic and cultural 
y of mankind with a superior loyalty, indeed to 
supreme worth of every human personality. 
his, I am sure, is the great challenge to our Uni- 
‘alist and Unitarian churches. With our com- 
1 tradition of freedom from dogma and our hos- 
lity to truth from whatever source, ‘revealed 
10 be revealed”, we are peculiarly equipped to 
d that kind of universal religious awareness 
ch is the only competent answer to a world 
ng desperately for unity. 
nd now again, for those of us united in The 
versalist Church of America, I crave the culti- 
ion of religion as a method of enriching life and 
ng it direction and purpose. I want religion to 
in something very specific for men and women 
) gather in church pews to participate in a ser- 
:of worship. I think lightly of people who go to 
rch merely out of habit. But I think very 
ily of men and women who gather in church 
rs on Sunday morning with their friends and 
shbors to give voice to their comrnon ideals and 
irations ahd to study how they may orient their 
s to the effective achievement of the aims of 
sious living. ‘““Too long,” said Thoreau in his 
rnals, “religion has been mere formality. We 
ck and repress the divinity that stirs within us, 
all down and worship the divinity that is dead 
hout us.” “The traditionalists,’ he goes on to say, 
ink they love God. It is only his old clothes 
love and of which they make scarecrows for 
children. Where will they come nearer to 
1 than in those very children?” 
crave in our churches people with intense per- 
al concern for the fate of human values within 
culture, people who want to understand very 
rly just what are the spiritual demands of our 
and want to know what they can do to help 
ivate them. Again we are indebted to Dr. 
ims for his phrase, “‘a religion of the first person, 
plural number and the present tense.” 
The central business of every human being,” 
s Dr. Fosdick, “is to be a real person.”” I crave 
ve all else in my church, men and women who 
se this need to grow as persons and who feel that 


church, as an agent of religion, can and is espe-- 


ly equipped to help them in the process. Such 
wurch can fill a very great place in our lives. 
crave for our churches, the allegiance of men 
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and women so socially sensitive to every challenge 
to decency, to morality, to justice, to brotherhood, 
that in the face of every such challenge, they want 
to make themselves count as individuals, as factors 
in the promotion of justice and good will. Just 
recently, I received striking evidence of the degree 
to which cynicism and the penchant to get some- 
thing for nothing has established itself in our 
society. A communication from the Detroit Race 
Track Association, presumably sent to all ministers 
in the city, announced that, “‘It is spring and the 
thoroughbreds have returned to the Michigan Rac- 
ing Association Track. Come out and join us for 
our opening. If you must miss it, the latchstring is 
out and this card will get you in any day through 
July 28.” Unfortunately, I had to be out of the 
city at that time, partly on a commission to discuss 
the moral standards and cultural ideals of our times 
with a group of Universalist and Unitarian young 
people. I crave people in our churches, who would 
be so incensed at such and such a brazen offense 
against all that pertains to the very moral sinews of 
our life together that they would be roused to active 
and concerted indignation against such saboteurs 
of our moral fibre. 

Again I crave in our churches, men and women 
so excited by the inevitability of enlarged moral and 
human patterns in our culture that putting aside 
the all too evident social timidity sometimes, it is 
to be feared, characteristic of people in churches, 
they would be zealous above all else to see their 
churches taking active leadership in building new 
patterns and practices of human inclusiveness. 

Just this past year in Detroit, it was moved to 
take onto the staff of the church a young man as 
youth leader. He was a recent graduate of Harvard 
University and outstandingly equipped in many 
ways for the position. But it happens that he is a 
Negro. A considerable majority of the people of 
our church was keen for the idea, both because it 
filled one of our very great needs and because, 
indeed, it meant taking a stand in affirmation 
of certain principles of human brotherhood about 
which Universalists and Unitarians have done a 
great deal of talking. But the project was frustrated 
by a vigorous minority who proclaimed that the 
time was not ripe for such a move and that ours was 
not the place to make such a radical experiment. 
Well, if the church is not the place for such a radical 
experiment in human brotherhood, I wonder just 
where that place is. I have been most proud, out of 
everything else in recent years, of that majority of 
people in our church who felt very deeply that in 
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rejecting this challenge to our often repeated gospel 
of brotherhood, we were in every sense betraying 
the kind of. applied idealism for which the church is 
committed to stand; people who want above all else 
to be part of a movement in which they can trans- 
late their generalized impulses of good will into 
action. Unless our churches can win the allegiance 
of such people, unless, indeed, they can help in the 
creation of such people of practical idealism, our 
churches will fail in their competence for human 
need to make religion something very real, very 
practical, very personal, so that our religion may 
help us grow to become persons great enough to 
embody the best motives and grandest ideals of our 
times, a religion personally potent and transforming. 

And now finally, I want a church that is not 
afraid of the challenge of religion. Among all con- 
ceivable areas in our culture, the church and religion 
should offer no hospitality to timidity. Some people 
seem to be afraid that the church may be too 
radical. That, I confess, is not my fear at all. Iam 
much more alarmed that the church may be too 
timid to face up to the real challenges of our times. 

“But why must my minister always be against 
things?” says Mr. Milquetoast of one congregation. 
Well, there is much about our world today to be 
against. Any culture that has produced two world 
wars and the beginnings of a third in a single gener- 
ation must be of such a nature as to provoke a great 
deal of discontent with many of its features. Cer- 
tainly, a church and people in a church, not greatly 
disturbed by many things in the status quo, are 
hardly fit to minister to the needs of our era. The 
business of religion is not to make men happy, but 
to make them useful. Of course, there is the cor- 
ollary that men are truly and most rewardingly 
happy only as their lives do embrace the largest 
measure of usefulness.. The business of religion is 
not to make men content, but rather divinely dis- 
content, with the status ‘of human values in our 
midst. Happiness is a by-product of intelligent and 
useful hving. “Capitalize your best assets,” was 
the advice given me as a youth by one of my 
mentors. And surely our times are rich in assets for 
a productive and progressive culture. Even chaos 
and confusion denote life. More and more, we are 
made to realize that the moral imperatives must 
obtain. Nations no less than individuals, we now 
know, can no longer get away with shoddy living 
in the international society of our times. Morality 
is just as social as it is individual. Men grow in 
their consciousness of the social responsibility of 


every single one of us. Over the earth, the individ- ' 
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ual is more and more becoming conscious of | 
responsibility. Governments and nations fise a 
fall as they respect and enhance the privileges a 
opportunities of the average man. Capital 
labor are more and more partners in the hum 
enterprise. I know of no more potent comment 
American Protestantism than to note that, by af 


nowhere can there be generated so much apprehe 
sion at the name of Walter Reuther as in the ave 
age church congregation. The world is electric wi 
opportunity and power for living, waiting to | 
released. Let our churches be laboratories 
living. Here we can catch the vision of things 
they ought to be. Here we can sense the livit 
assets of human nature for producing that kir 
of life. 

I would rather be a minister of a church or, i 
layman, an active intelligent working member of 
church, than anything else I know, because here ¥ 
are concerned with life at its best and work in t 
faith that men and women have insights, unde 
standings and abilities to build the highest truth 
which we are aware into the living fabric of our tim 

I close with a slight paraphrase of a paragra 
from Elton Trueblood’s A/ternative to Futility. “V 
do not know what the church of the future oug 
to be, but we can be reasonably sure that it ougi 
to be very different from the church as we know 
today.” “If something radical is to happen ~ 
society,” says Dr. J. H. Oldham, “something radic 
must happen to the church.” We are due for gre 
changes and we must not resist them. Far fro 
that, we must help produce them. 

: We need not despise any effort, 
matter how secular, which aims at world reconst 
tion, but we are very sure concerning what 
primary and central need is. We need a new sen 
of life’s meaning to end our mood of futility, a 
this comes only by a saving faith.” 

That faith in turn is nurtured best in a spec 
kind of fellowship in which our vision of the highe 
truth is the central factor. It is our privilege 
The Universalist Church of America to help nouri 
such fellowship. If enough persons do the sam 
we shall have a new world. 

* * * * : 

The test of every religious, political, or educ 
tional system is the man which it forms. Ifa syste 
injures the intelligence, it is bad. If it injures : 
character, it is vicious. If it injures the conscien 
it is criminal. 


The Christian Leade 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
zal designs for pulpit book 
s and lecturn hangings. Write 
ur catalog of Church Furni- 
and Other Appointments. 
Stained Glass Windows and 
s of Remembrance. 


ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


We Have 
WIDEST VARIETY IN AMERICA 
So Our Friends Tell Us— 


ld Versions and New Versions 
For Various Faiths 


t Every Price Level Best Value 


‘Then You Think of Bibles Think 
of 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


‘UFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


i 
ive $1000 Fellowships avail- 
ble to aid college graduates 


1 Training for the Ministry 
f the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
oO 


ober, 1951 


TUFIS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of ali parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
Ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
BCAPS GOWNS an HOODS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


24h Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif, 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Letter of transfer to the Vermont 
Universalist Convention granted to 
the Rev. Frank A. Stockwell, June 
29, 1951: 

Letter of License as minister 
granted to Paul-M. Husted, Aug- 
fst OST: 

Rev. George H. Campbell ac- 
cepted on transfer from the On- 
tario Universalist Convention, Aug- 
ust 15,1951. 

Lyman AcHENBACH, Secretary 


VERMONT-QUEBEC 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Accepted the Rev. Frank A. 
Stockwell on transfer from the New 
York Fellowship Committee on 
August 14, 1951. 
Cutrrorp D. Newton, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, Friday, 
October 19, at eleven o’ clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose will give 
his illustrated lecture, Green Pas- 
tures. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240, by Monday, October 15, 

Marion H. Pixe, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
The 98th annual convention of 
the Universalist Churches of Wis- 
consin will be held at the First 
Universalist Church, Wausau, Wis- 
consin, October 20 and 21, 1951. 
Mrs. J. A. Raus, Secretary 
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GRAPHIC OFFSET PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Printers of The Christian 
Leader—Souvenir cookbooks 
for women’s groups 


Specialists in church printing 


A printing service to fit your 
church budget 


Contact 


CHARLES W. HARDING 
Room 309 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Approved the action of the Ohio 
Fellowship Committee in granting 
to Mr. Wells E. Behee, a licentiate, 
the right to perform the Christian 
ordinances. 
Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


July 30, 1951 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The North Carolina Association 
of Universalist Women will have 
their annual convention at the Red 
Hill Universalist Church on Friday 
and Saturday, October 5 and 6, 
1951. Official reports will be given, 
officers elected, and other business 
will be disposed of at this time. 

PauLinE OuTLaw, Secretary 


(Section 520, P. L. and 


\ 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSH 
COMMITTEE 

The Rey. Raymond M. Se 
(Bridgeport) was transferred 
Mascackisens (North Weymov 
on July 9, 1951. 

Hersert E. Benton, Secreh 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The fall meeting of the C 
necticut Universalist Convent 
will be held Saturday, Novembei 
1951, in the All Soul’s Universal 
Unitarian Church, New Lond 
Connecticut. , 
At noon, box luncheon—Wors 
—Concurrent Meetings: 1. 
necticut Universalist Women—Ri 
Edna P. Bruner, speaker; 2. G 
necticut Universalist Men—S. 
Butler, speaker; 3. Connecticut L 
versalist | Ministers;—Brotherhe 
Project, the Rev. Carleton Fis 
and John C. Fuller. 
The Conference will open at 
P.M. ... A special order of bu 
ness will be to consider appro 
and ee of the provisions 
a Special Act of the General 
sembly, amending Section 2 of « 
Charter to read, “Said Corpe 
tion may hold income-produei 
estate to an amount not exceed 
five hundred thousand dollars.” 
won — Adjournment — 7 


Eric Aver, Secretary 


Tim: “Did you know that ana 
can lift about 10 times its 
weight?” 4 

Jim: “That’s nothing, a bee lit 
me off a park bench!” 

_—The Watchman-Exami 
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